The word movers. 

Redactor® word processing systems give you 
the power to prepare, visually edit and automatically type 

at incredible speeds. 



Redactor word processing systems take the 
drudgery out of rsp^titive typing and corrections. 
They keep office communications moving 
efficiency. Accurately. And economically. 

The Redactor 11 [shown bdowj incorporate a 
video display showing exactly tvhai Is to be printed. 
Changes can be made easily on the screen and the 
text rearranges itself before printing. 

The text can be stored on diskettes, magnetic cards 
or tape cassettes for rapid retrieval and rfuisei. Or for 
input to other Redactor systems linu printers or 
phototvpesetters. 

The Kfrdaetor II will also memorise frequently 
used communications formats And automatically 
present the taxt in these formats at the touch of a fcey. 

No matter what kind of documents or volume you 
handle, there is a Redactor system to help you 
handle it faster and easier. 

And remember, when you buy a Redactor system, 
yott get the security of knowing the whole Burroughs 



organization is behind you. Burroughs is a total 
capability company with over years' experience 
in information management. We provide total sys- 
tem support. Hardware, software, customer training, 
syslem maintenance — even the hu lines* forms and 
supplies vou need. 

For additional information, cell [516] 924*0700. 
axt .333, or wr i te Rwlm :t re > n ( ]r > rj i r \ ra \ i mi , 
Department 





Burroughs 




distinctly different courses 
from Dale Carnegie.. 
each designed to improve 
individual performance. 



Dale Carnegie Courses are designed to produce ihe improved performance 
in people that translates into increased productivity and lower operating 
costs. Each of the 5 Dale Carnegie Courses provides specialized training for 
the development and rein fore emeu l of individual capabilities. The 
eurrieulums ran ye from tramin^ in effective communication, decision- 
making, management, selling and sen ice to the art of creating and iosicnng 
better relationships with other people. 

Objectives and benefits of the 5 Dale Carnegie Courses: 



THE DALE CARNEGIE COLiRSEiTttvCourx is world* 
r«ni>wned for its effectiveness in (mining and inspiring ihc 
'"fJii'idml to greater achieve men l. lb widely recognised bene- 
fit* produce tangible, lasting results in the areas of better 
P'- r1i;rrrri; arikC hL j U ] deeper uiidersundtiiiz *<f self and * ithcrt. 

Employees develop sidditKvnat self-con fidence, They (earn 
to bctiiir organize theif rhnuyJiii .uu! i«» espre*\ rrieniselv-es 
**0*B clearly and convincmylv They become; more viJi'Ht'h 
^U-mtHivated, more positive in their Altitudes toward ihcir 
r esp t insihilri ii-s They learn en gel along belter with other*. 
J^ch makes thern more effective at I heir jobs, as well at at 
,h| rne an J in M^'bl siluaiiorr.% 



THE DALE CARNEGIE MANAGEMENT SEMINAR. 
^ eomp re h c risivc. goal-oriented Seminar in the principles 
an d technique a of manage rnent with »pcc;ijil empha*i* L>n 
,r *eunjj und motivating people. The program is deigned to 
defease trie managers ability to function more successful ly 
^ all levels of managerial responsibility The Seminar is geared 
Produce immediate, measurable results, as well it the 
*j*ftinmerii of long-range objective** Better organization and 
TOta profit can result from using the principles of planning, 
rJ^ r ^ ftft, ' B B' controlling and creative thinking taught in the 
Carnegie Management Seminar 



I III. DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE. Your sate* 
people can profit from the mrtivatibwl method* taughr m she 
Sates Course. They learn new ideas for quaJifsinj] prospects. 
j'.'MinL 1 ;md keeping I he prospect s attention and intcrcb!. 
creating more effective sole* presentations. They are inten- 
sively cowrhed in better methods ol controtltng the tries 
inters jew, checking mistakes bd time to male corrections, 
better handling of objectives and of closing sales, The Safes 
Course ts down-io-earth and pravueal It improves ihr sellma 
abilities of both newk-ree railed and experienced salespeople. 
The Course includes part ?ci put ton m realistic selling situations 
under (he guidance of specialty trained imlf uelorv 



THE DALE CARNEGIE CUSTOMER RELATION!) 
COURSE. An intensive program *hkrh [caches employees 
Uivv, to make more sale* through greater knowledge of 
customer motivation, The employees sclt-eonfidenee is 
strengthened, and the ability iu Commurncule a improved 
The Course emphasi/.es belle* methods of analyzing customer 
warns ami needs, .uid how io stress product benefits in making 
',A\t\'r 1 1 inspires employees io take greater interest m their 
work, 1 1 1 EiiL TfLLM- i he 1 1 l on tribute in rn company sales and 
pr< ilus 



DALE CARNEGIE PERSONNEL DEVELOP- 
_ «T COURSE* Trus Course produces substantial cum- 
™ty bentfit* by increasing employee morale, reducing turn 
* r _ ft| wl improving rxuhpcj^nio-pcrum andgroup-io-group 
ttlip n*tups. The training is designed to insiili d feclmu n| 
, Cr l^b saiisf action in employees, and a more positive 
^ J tmk- to wild i he company and its objectives Better team- 
anil improvement in individual performance begrn den 
^ employee s complete I he Course 



for more tnhirmat urn atnmt Dale Carnegie CVum, write for 
a free cap) 1 <>f our S-Cmtn* brochure, which j?iW* you mare 
infommutm on :iw methods and ohpiti^b of each Course Or 
coil toll-free (S00) 231-5800. to Trim only, tail toll-fret 
000) J92-2424, 

Il\LEQ\RNEGIE& 
ASS0C3ATES. INC 

SUITE * 704? REGENCY BOUAAE BLVD. * HOUSTON. TEXAS TTOM, 
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I AL DIRECT 

Does your area hove Inrernohonol Dialing? If so, you con coll around rhe world 
in less rime than If rakes ro hum "La Marseillaise.'" Because you can dial yourself, 
wirhour Operaror ossisrance. And wirhour wairing Here's how ro dial Cannes: 

inii ft*,tfio**j.L cor* rourji r.,y r cr* " n ■ cut 

01 1 + 30 + 90 + LOCAl NUMGE * 
Dialing direct saves more than rime- it also saves you money- 75<t obour 1 1 % 
on a 3-minure coll ro Cannes. Tres bien! 

ALMOST DIRECT 

This is rhe nexr besr way ro save rime if your area doesn'r have direcr dialing yer 
Dial 0, and be ready ro give rhe Operaror rhe counrry dry and local relephone 
number you want. Specify Sranon-ro-Sranon or Persomo-Person, The fewer 
Questions rhe Operator musr ask rhe fosrer you'll reoch your porry And on 
Morion colls nor requiring special operaror ossisrance you can ger rhe some low 
r Qfes as Inremarionol Dialing, 

PS Everyone can dial direcr ro Canada, rhe Caribbean, Alaska. Hawaii, 
Q nd pairs of Mexico^jusr as you dial direcr ro dries inside rhe conrinenrol U S 

Phoning rhe family or fixing rhe franc keep a record of rhe counny and 
c Ny codes you use and use rhem ro call rhe world -fasrf 



CODES FOR WHOPAl OT1EMN WNCE (33) 

Dijon 00 MuwfH? $1 V & W V » 

L*Haw* ^ Pom \ ' 
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Fidelity bonds 
foomThe St. Paul. 

Because too many 
employees don't 
consider taking 

from the company 

stealing. 



They may call it borrowing, or feel you owe u to 
them, or that you just don't pay them enough 
But the truth of the matter is, according to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, employee "borrow- 
ing" in .America has now risen to 
540 billion a year. 

That's why The Si. Paul 
encourages you to protect yourself 
against this cosiK fringe 
benefit. Fidelity bonds from The 
St. Paul provide protection up to 
a designated amount from losses 
due to employee dishonesty Other 
coverages such as burglary and 
robberv are also available 

And we do it for all kinds of 
independently operated businesses 



j JiTiiiif .Mi «nji**fc tii-fcrrrniW .1*. ' 1 
y hut trcMidlMM ImiilMi I fnrtwr TW la. 



including mercantile, hospitals, insurance 
companies, manufacturing operations, retail and 
wholesale firms and maybe your business. Of 
course, you may feel your employees are above 
stealing, On the other hand they 
may just call it something else. 

When it costs so little to 
protect your business why risk it 
Make sure your employee 
bonding program is what ii 
should be. 

See the \tl low Pages for an 
Independent Agent representing, 
The St. Paul. 

We beep 
making insurance 

***** ISTRjuI 

l..i.4«t. *. FilJ Hamuli JtuunJlLX t^Uijmm-, ,TV f**\ H|in**«« OWMIMUT • 

**■ fatffwrr **J laJfehJl jMMuett erfThw It. feud Cliwf*T*awi Lfc!., l**ir fnt, Wlrvrnwr* l^efll 
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► AT |l,ao A GALLON, you'll have plenty 
cf gas* 

You've probably heard that. 

Don't believe it. 

A number of experts in the energy 
field and economists familiar with 
the problems don't buy it. Xheir best, 
EUesaf 

We 1 re going to have energy problems— 
deluding spot shortages — far h long 
tlnse to come. 

Experts recommend you plan your 
b Usiness operations accordingly. 

* WHAT CM YOU AS A BUSINESS PERSON 00? 
1# Improve the energy efficiency of 

Jour operation. fieduoe energy con- 
sumption, cat energy costs* 

2. Start concent rating your marketing 
Idea ^ on the realities of tomorrow: 

If you cater to tourism, begin to 
consider locals, Vacationers are going 
to stick closer to home. 

If your business is on the edge of a 
Ifirga city and has a big drive-in trade, 
son&iflfcr soliciting orders from the com- 
munity by mail or telephone, 

target your audience and reach it— and 
le t it reach you— via the roost energy 
*rri Giant means. 

Experts say these are the kinds of 
Ganges you should he thinking about* 

* THERE ARE 240 oil refineries in the 
^tilted states, says American Petroleum 
^Stitute, and likelihood of any signif- 
icant increase in that number is bleak. 

Why? 

"o one wants a refinery in his or her 

Et*e as simple—and as difficult — as 
that. 

Consequently, domestic production is 
basically limited. 

Further, under today's political, 

^ ^Tlfuv-iji iUJK!Ntf£9 - AUGUST 



regulatory climate, gaining approval to 
build a now refinery is nearly Impos- 
sible. 

► MORE REFINERIES are needed* hut first 
a fast -track licensing procedure is 
necessary. National Chamber told the 
White House in a letter last month. 

Currently, eight to ten years of red 
tape are required to get a refinery on 
line. 

Other Chamber recommendations include: 
Develop synthetic fuels, but let 
private Industry do It via incentives** 
not through a federal energy development 
company * 

Remove federal price controls on gas 
at the pump : speed up schedule to de- 
control oil at the wellhead. 

Scrub windfall profits tax proposal 
and idea for an energy security fund. 

Accelerate development of oil, gas 
leasing offshore and on federal lands. 

► ACID RAIfl is a problem of growing 
concern to the Carter administration. 

Wbat is acid rain? 

It comes from emissions of sulfur 
dioxide and nitric oxide that mix with 
water in the air to form a mild acid, 
similar to lemon juice. This falls to 
earth as rein—hence, acid rain. 

Some scientists say it Is potentially 
devastating; the cumulative effect of 
rein over the years has already killed 
fish population In some lakes high in 
New York's! Adirondack Mountains. 

Kay Hi Jones, environmental com- 
mittee member of American Society of 
Civil Engineers and adviser to federal 
Council on Environmental Quality, says 
Norway and Sweden estimate a $50 million 
to S100 million annual loss to fishing 
industry because of acid rain from 
northern Europe* He says some environ- 
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mental 1st 3 are asking: If fish are dying 
because of acid rain, what is happening 
to the crop and forest lands? 

USE OF FOSSIL FUELS, mostly coal, is 
main cause of acid rain — and emission 
of pollutants is on the Increase* 

In fact* federal data show that in 
1955-1975* sulfur dioxide emissions 
went up 50 percent, nitric oxide 
emissions about 130 percent, 

Why? Increased energy production. 
Cars also contribute to nitric oxide 
problem. 

Most U. 5* plants meet emission 
standards, but snail asaount of pollut- 
ants still escapes into air. It's 
nearly Impossible to gat it all, and 
more energy production art aft s more emis- 
sions, urhan tallied cumulatively* 



BIG PUSH to convert to coal from other 
energy sources heightens concern among 
administration officials and others 
about acid rain. 

Major federal-industry study effort is 
already under way* with main kick -off of 
activity expected early next year. 

Included will be data collection* on- 
ile studies, and monitoring of air 
urrents to find* for example P how much 
sulfur dioxide from a Midwest plant 
gets to the Northeast* 

Effort will cost up to (24 million in 
first two years, probably more later. 



LEGAL KABEUVERING over which union 
officially represents Seattle First 
Notional Bank employees could lead 
to unionisation push. 

■There is a feeling we are the focal 
point of a union movement into the 
largely unorganised financial industry 
— in fact, the service industry in 
general," says Patrick 13. Fahey, a 
Seafirst bank vice president* 

He adds that because employees of 
Seafirst have been organised since 1934. 
and because Washington state work force 
is highly organized—about 35 percent— 
Seafirst appears to be logical target 
for a union jum ping-off point. 

Seafirst is 22nd largest bank in the 
United States and only major bank whose 
employees are organised* Unions In- 



volved are an independent local and the 
large Retail Clerks International Union* 
Retail clerks recently merged with meat 
cutters union to form 1.3 ml 11 ion-member 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union, largest in AFL-CIO* 

► UNION MEMBERS are only employees 
allowed to approve union affiliation r 
according to ruling of National Labor 
Relations Boerd. 

Slightly more than half of Seafirst 
workers are union members, and only 
half of then approved the retail clerks* 
move to affiliate. This means that 
about 75 percent of Sea first workers 
did not express opinion in the matter, 
at least via a ballot* 

Based on current NLRB stance* however, 
retail clerks union says it is official 
one for Sea first employees. Sea first 
management says not so, that union is 
new to Seafirst and, therefore, all 
eligible bank employees should have a 
chance to vote* 

In first round of legal maneuvering, 
NLRB sided with union. Seafirst has 
appealed to the ageaoy* 

Mr. Fahey of Seafirst says that bank 
will take Issue to the appeals 
court if necessary. 

fr- A NEW SERVICE provided by a United 
Nations newspaper. Development Forum 
Business Edition * should be of special 
Interest to consultants and contractors 
who bid in the international market* 
The service, announced last month, 
is a monthly summary of proposed 
projects likely to be financed by the 
World Bank* to be included in the 
future will be proposed projects likely 
to he financed by other International 
banks. 

The publication will discuss the 
projects in some detail* 

There is a charge. Contact; World 
Bank, Room E-1035, 1818 H St« f N * W* , 
Washington, D. ft- 20433* 

► FEDERAL TREASURY in fiscal 1978 issued 
more than 600 million checks, made 8S 
million payments by wire, and paid more 
than 222,000 vouchers under a letter-of- 
credit system, says an agency official. 
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The House Organ Updated 



James J. Kilpatrick's comment 
about "Mickey Mouse house or^iv,*'" 
betrays an unfortunate lack of infor- 
motion [A Short Course in Medio Re- 
lations, June | 

Mr Kil patrick appears to have 



billed hjh ;i*aestfment of employi* com- 
munication on another fond look back 
to bin newspapering days in Richmond. 
Va„ days when a company's total com- 
mitment to communicating with em- 
ployees consisted of month]} pap 
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EXECUTONE INTRODUCES THE EQUALIZER. 



THE BUSINESS PHONE THAT GIVES EVERYONE 
THE SAME ADVANTAGES AS THE BIG OPERATORS. 



Even if you have as f ow as 4 telephones, 
this new intelligent system can help 
you cut costs 

At last Itieresan etecironic phone 
system thai lets small businesses— or 
small department 5 of large companies- 
save money and enjoy many advanced 
r.urTierii.inirj-aiior^s Lfiii.-- irs ma! wn? 
once available only in much larger 
systems 

It's an ideal system for organizations 
with busy internal rammuflteattani 
Because it otters intercom capabilities 
never before possible in a system this 
sire 

You get These and many other high- 
performance features because rhe 
system uses the Intelligent Telephone? 1 
Each phone to its own bu'JHn micro- 
computer with electronic memory, 

And you get significant cost savings 
from owning your phones instead of 
renting from the prwie company 

a 



F i nd out haw to own or lease this 
remarkabfe new system Contact 
Executone— the nationwide phone 
company with over 40 years of leader- 
snip in business communications Mail 
this coupon today 
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flihlit d up m the company house organ 

Today, fortunately, most com punier 
ft re dealing with substantive issues 
that affect all aspects of a person's- 
working life, and many organizations 
are discussing, where appropriate the 
same issues £0 Minute* deals with— 
layoffs, itrfto^ payoffs, consumeriflm, 
competition, the environments and dis- 
crimination* among others 

The methods of communicating with 
employees have changed as dramati- 
cally us the messages — television and 
telephone hotlines are used to impart 
information. 

Today's profit -minded corporations 
collectively spend SI billion a year to 
keep employees informed and aware 

Obviously, not all organizations are 
spending their money wifely* and some 
still have communication programs 
that smack of the good old days when 
you didn't have to tell an employee 
anything except that he or she was 
lucky tu have t he job, 

Fortunately, most employ ers are 
more aware or what's happening in the 
profession of organisational communi- 
cation than Mr. KUpatrick— 228 mil- 
lion people are reached regularly by 
business communicators, more than 
throe ttrntH* the total cfrtiuLsition of ev- 



ery daily newspaper 

States ii nd V\-.!iad;j 



in the United 



JOHN N, BAILEY 

in ternalumal Association of But aVrn^* 

Cvmmunitttlon 
San Franaaco, C&ltf 



Six cheers 

Si* cheers for Jam** J. Kilpatrick 
media relations conunenbL A* a 
trier newsman, I strongly endorse 
ftuggvstiom Unfortunately, they win 
fall on a lot of deaf earsf 

One thought from a person who 
makes his Irving as a communicator to 
an aud te nee o F 4 .2* Y J e m ployees M a i n 
tain the some level of honesty with 
your ern ployees as you know you must 
with the media. 

You can rarely influence the uuan^ 
ty and quality of media materia], but 
you can completely influence that 
which comes from within the Coin pa 
ny. So make it good; make it hon**t. 
I .ipproach my audience the way any 
NATION'S BUSINESS * ALKJLF3T l9?» 



Don't wait! 
Call for Kelly Services, 
the temporary help people. 




Mflny things can happen that will disrupt 
y^ur work schedule ■ . a sudden rush of orders* 
u a cat tons, even bad weather. 

That's when you should call Kelly Services 
help. Kelly will supply you with efficient, de- 
pendable temporary help for virtually any office 

In fact, Kelly has 
^er 100 job classifies W ■ I I 

Hotia to match your tt-m- I ml 

Porary help requirements 

e *att1y They're pan of | L* L* J 



the Kelly Service Description System thai works 
for people eve ryu< here. You'll find everything from 
clerks, typists, and secretaries to business 
machine operators. 

The next time you Deed qualified temporary 
help* don't wait. Look in the white pages of your 

phone book and call Kelly 
5 InC Services, the temporary 

l u KellvGSrr 

I n^fv] Ut Kelly's dependable 

W KGOpiC q ua | i fied people fie I p you. 
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Let Kelly work for you. 
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clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
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newsman would: Try to provide an- 
swers some thought-provoking materi- 
al and a touch of entertainment 

The day of Mickey Mouse compila- 
tions m the employee houea organ— 
what a disgusting word— is hopefully 
near sm end jomn m tice-kard 

Qmtirk In.tlu.\Iritt 
Portland, Orphan 

Ton ahoect 

Three cheers — no, tea cheers— to 
James J. Kil pat rick for his advice to 
company employees who must deaJ di- 
rectly with the media, 

It has always been a source of curios- 
ity to me that the various business 
schools and advanced management 
training Ekrhoolti have no! included me- 
dia relations in their curricula 

AIhq. Mr. Ki 3 pa trick could have said 
more about the communicator work- 
shops conducted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. While 
with a major chemical industry associ* 
ation r 1 Bent 15 individuals to three 
workshops customized for our pur 
poses. The results were outstanding 
The association and .he participants 
were most pleaded with their improved 
ability to handle stressful interviews. 

Considering both its low cost And 

high success, the National Chamber's 

communicator workshop program is 

excellent. miien s. autti 

PPG IndujttnM 
iVeii' Vnr*. U Y- 

Archaic reasoning 

Sen Edward M- K^nrj^dy* reason 
for r^iectmg James J- Kilpetrick'a or- 
gfument of returning the District of Co- 
lumbia to Maryland id the rioncultural 
alignment between Maryland and 
D. C. I Letters, Mny( Following that line 
of argument, we should send repregen- 
tativ^ to CorLKress From every major 
city in the country. 

The obviously emotional statement 
of "taxation without representation," 
L5 on archaic historical statement thai 
doesn't reflect any reality Kesidents of 
D. G exert a powerful influence on 
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lawmaking through far more channels 
than the average citizen has. They are 
there. They hove acc#as to the multi- 
tude of local organizations that pi-olif- 
erate in a lawmaking city 

Are D< C. reaidenta blighted? Are 
they income deficient* short- 
changed, drought stricken* persecuted, 
unduly la ted, oppressed, educationally 
deficient? 

la their standard of living Jess than 
similar cities? Is the How of merchan- 
dise into the D- C area restricted? Is N 
hard to purchin^c ineceaaitjes or tuxu- 
riea? Are D C. resident* denied due 
process of law when aurested? Are 
parks and recreational areas taken 
away from the D. C. citizenry? 

Sen Kennedy should be specific in 
his arguments for D C. representatiDTi- 

GERALD G. AtAXWVLl- 

iMbbock 7>jra.n 



Good work 

"Of Red Herring utid Real Profits" 
[May] is an outstanding ed ito rial nnd 
should be directed at the entire coun- 
try instead of only the L2 miJJion who 
see your magazine. If business for^x* 
regulation and pursues laws of supply 
and demand* our economy will 

much ztrongBr. J. a. fitts 

Urbandnfc. IttuW 



A bit much 

Your editorial 'Of Red Herring 
and Real Profits/' was intellectunEIy 
unique. Il indicates that government 
and its policies should b* blamed far 
all our economic woes. I would not say 
the indictment Lb inaccurate, but to as- 
sert thai the business community i# 
faultless in rnir economic chaos is just 
a bit much. 

There is a rumor thai a we bit of 
tfrecd could exM in the petroleum to" 
dustry, nothing inflationary, of course 
A sparkling example of corporate so- 
cialism is the government's guarantee 
to utilities of financial return. 
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Lutrn interference 

Con^iatUilations on your ediloriair 
"Of Red Herrings and Real Profit*/' 
citing the problems inherent in 
much government regulation- In retro- 
spect, we certainly wouldn't ha^* 1 
much of our present inflation and " 
ergy problems if government didn't iJi- 
terfere so prafusely. 
At this point, our b«yt tx-t mi^ht b° 




derb.^uLal^ mil market* arid i-illuw 
industry to Increase our supply of en- 
ergy fl S rapidly as possible. 

As a suggestion, business should be- 
Eto a rune wed thrust into space re- 
*e.irch and exploration. Space offers a 
new frontier 3ar hurmin grwih. en- 
eouroges the development of spin-off 
technologic needed lo help strive the 
environ mental and energy problems 
that we mi* frtCf, nnd drnsti willy al- 
tera Ih4> " doomsday" scenario often 
prescijt^d by some of today's econo- 
mist* 



PAUL .nrSTLIbi 
\finsiun r Kant 



I am a student of aeronautics at 
Dow ling College in Ortkdale. N. Y. t and 
a fn^mrn.T of the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics and of 
Uie American Anson iflt.i on of Airport 
Executives. The more that I study thu 
ai r transport industry, the more I am 
Entranced by the entire transportation 
Network that our society has devel* 
^>ped 

t would like to thank you for the 
Unrvelous article, " Passenger Trans- 
Portsition: Pegplii in Perpetual Mo- 
tion/' ihjit Appeared in ihe May issue 
Pf Nation's Business. The holistic 
& We of the art tcli? manured not only to 
n *plore all modes of present-day Lrons- 
Pfcrtatmn hut nl&o lo present the read- 
er with intriguing historical, 
8Qc i"loffiatl. economic, and technical 
Perspectives. 

Eh* article was one of the most in- 
teresting and energizing work* that it 
has been my recent pluiLHurf to rend 

EDWARD HTARKWAhl 



I read with interest the proposal for 
Q r*e>eent pobia^t- uii U-u.-i- vvnu*-ri 1-1 
Gonjj re&s me n ex p re&fi i ng pe r&rj n 1 1 
^^wb, f Washington Letter. June] 

t have written many 15-cent letters 
n *ui have received hack form letter re- 
•ponsfcs, which indicate n lack of inter- 
,SL <>h lhf pnrt uf my rejirewriUiivH*! 
to Congress 

II con^f^fnen don't sLart hearing 
American public on such subject*. 

a * Inflation, welfare, government 
*P*"ndin gl and energy, they are going 
tQ t] ^d themselves out of office 

WAknat nisHnp, jr 

Hi Art in k, A/n 



Make your business yiii a sleek Tar^a by Stuvtr'k- i T™ pen 
era beautiful, genuine feather Al»A«Glante B appoint* 
ment book— and make a lasting impression on your 
customers, You'll (ind the response is threat? 

You're delivering taste, thoughttulness, a real value. 
Let one ol our Advertising Specialty Counselors 
custom -design your sales incentive programs for 
maximum ettec ! ivent 1 
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Express Mail knows 
it doesn't matter how low your bid runs 

if its running kite. 










Express Matt Next Day Service, from the US. Postal Service. 



We know that a young 
contractor can't afford 
10 he an also-ran in the race 
For 3 contract. 

Every bid be sends out is a 
piece of his future. 

We created Express Mail 
Next Day Service to ensure 
that his package will get there 
an time. 

The U.S. Puslal Service 
has made it so fast and reliable, 
we actually guarantee thai his 
package will be delivered the 
next day. We serve 1,000 cities, 
but not a]] of them from anv one 



city, Cities that are possible to 
reach by the next morning vary 
depending on air transportation 
from the originating city. 

A young contractor can 
easily build Express Mai) Into his 
budget. A one-pound package is 
only $8 delivered coast-to-coast 
and right to the door* 

When his needs t*pand, 
Express Mail Service offers a 
variety of other delivery pro- 
grams to meet them. 

Including Same Day Airport 
Service between 50 major cities, 
International Service to 12 coun- 



tries and Custom Designed Scr* 
vice to fit special requirements. 
All are reliable and fasti 
Express Mail knows how im- 
portant a package can be. So wc 
treat every package as if tt*s the 
most important one. 

See your Yellow Page** under 
Air Cargo tor the nearest Express 
Mail Posi Office. 



m£ jrr Mr smtrvte £ 



WELL MAKE YOU AN OVERNIGHT SUCCESS. 



*Ouf luarantpe: refund ot Exdtch Mail jxnlige updii Jtpjpln.-*tinn m on^m jf mailed ti> S p m. jl .in liifiirts Mail IMn Oflke jnJ mt\ jt-tituble 
dnm #t ■ deTin«kw EsprcM ttwS Pmi OFfwx hy Hi • m. ntxc buiitittt day <v delivery nut yrsL-mpicd m jddrroer by 1 p.m of rhe nest ilav " unlcs* 
ddcyrd by strike or work ttocVHS?-' 



BY JAMES J. KILPATR1CK 



That Good Old Country Living 



^wickt are the utiles of adversity* observed the old 
O Uuktf in As You Like tt h and he went on to 
Praise the rc*source5 of Life in the forest of Arden. 
There he found "tongues in trees, hooks in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones* and good in 
W*ry thing." 

In i.hbi, the siu mrm>r of our discontent, the Duke's 
sunny philosophy has much to commend it. Most of 
us are surfeited by economic forecasts of doom and 
Klaom; we haw had it with the oil cartel; we are 
b^red or overwhelmed by the debate on arms limi 
^tion Is there nothing else to write about but the 
Spending recession? Has civilised conversation 
c ^ased at the gas pump? I am minded to put auch 
Eighty stuff aside and to offer nothing more sub- 
stantial than a few hummock reflections from the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, The old Duke 
know what he was talking about. 

We have Ei veil m Ka ppahan nock County . my wife 
11 I, for the past 13 years. I lome for us is a 37-acre 
Parcel of land 80 miles west of Washington. D,C. 
*6 miles from Culpeper. Va... and four miles Trom 
^rabble, a wide place in Route 622. Scrabble is 
w h&t you might calJ a one-sitfn metropolis, Moot 
communities have two si^ns— <me on entering, the 
other on leaving— but Scrabble survives serenely 
^ith one. The busy motorist, intent upon getting to 
Wherever he is going, is inclined to remark as he 
fJPproaehes this singularly sleepy Intersection; 
WeV^ coming to Scrabble, weren't w< ' " 

THEku is not VJtRV much to Scrabble — not even 
its post office hat survived former glories — but 
^ynihble ]■.- u kind i>i forest of Arden all the same, 
*° live in the country is to live in the midst of 
Marvelous things. If this were not so, form families 
w t*u[d huve given up their labors years ago. and we 
*°uld a i| be eating synthetic steak pills and chick- 
* n L-upsules today. For most farmers, and 1 mean 
^ l °st farmers from Virmnii to h>wu to California 
Lln *i n\] points of the compass* farm nig is backhreak- 
ltl £ Work at high risk with low profits. The wonder 
lK that jinyone sticks with it. My neighbors stick 
it because they find compensation in the un- 
''"ding excitement of the bursting seed* the new- 
^rn calf, the haunting scent of wand timoke in the 

More than anything, I suspect, the fascination of 
^untry living lies in the constant tesi in£ <>l outsell. 

«0 not speak personalty; we ourselves ore still city 
* transplanted, cosseted and comforted, awim- 

1 "spooled and tennis-courted* and 1 suffer no 

^rthh-ip more severe than a sunburned nt»&e The 
l ^untrynian grapples in the ring with Nature in 
^ason unci it ih one <m one, u lighi to tho lirunh 
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and w me Limeu the contest goes one way and s?oi-ie- 
tunes another. The countrywoman, needless to say* 
shares equally in the battle. 

The enemy takes a thousand forms. Here in Vir- 
ginia's orchard country, the enemy i& a blossoming 
that cornea early and a frost that comes Late; the 
enemy m the tobacco worm* the cutworm, the boll 
weevil, the fire ant* the yellow jacket. They call our 
county Rocky han nock County; the enemy is the 
unseen rock that breaks the mower blade. The ene- 
my is rain, hail, drought. Hash llood b and blading 
sun. There are mortal enemies also — the striking 




trucker, the faceless speculator, the Unseen, myste- 
rious forces that somehow fix a price on corn and 
wheat and hogs. Wherever he labors, the farmer 
goes to bed tired. The com pe nations keep him ko- 
ing. 

This is our second experience in country living, 
Thf first came when my wife and I were 24. full of 
ambition and sweet innocence. 

Wfc iu vested in a rundown 9Q~acre farm near 
Richmond, Va. It had a burn, a chicken house, 
a tenant house, a prerevotutionary farmhouse, and 
n balky water pump known as a Rife ram Th»- 
patience* tolerance* and sunny disposition for 
which I am so widely known resulted in large part 
from struggles with that infernal contraption The 
man who has taken apart a Rife ram in a freezing 
stream at 6 o'clock on a February morning, and 
reassembled the monster* and risen from his knees 
without apoplexy in better equipped to struggle 
thereafter with such adversaries as cold type, com- 
puter terminals* and the U.S. Postal Service, Such 
character-building is its own reward. 

At this first form, back in 1945. I learned to hate 
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thickens. Now, Fried, baked, broiled, or transformed 
into such benefactions as Pouiet Marengo, there is 
much to be said for chickens. Alive, there is nothing 
whatever to be said for these dumb birds , We got 
into the chicken business* raising hatchery eggs* 
through the guile and solicitude of a Richmond 
newspaperman named William Emmons Lloyd. He 
was an honest -to-God farmboy from Fluvanna who 
knew all about raising chickens. The idea was that I 
had the chicken house, and he had the expertise: we 
would both put up the capital. I would do all the 
work, and he would provide the supervision. It was 
my first experience with a consultant, and it gave 
me a lifelong perspective on the breed. We raised 
those damned chickens, gathered the dirty eggs, 
cleaned the fool things, fetched them by the case to 
the hatchery — and went bust on the venture. They 
say that nobody can lose money selling eggs to a 
hatchery. Don't you believe it. 

That first experiment in country living lasted 
only three years, but they were good years. We 
learned our first lessons in the hard course identi- 
fied af* Biting Off More Than One Can Chew. A 
couple of city-bred novices ought not to plant 200 
tomato plants and 20 long rows of beans. But we 
also learned the abiding satisfaction of spreading a 
table on which everything is homegrown or home- 
made: Our corn, our butter, our tender broilers. 
God and my wife make a good team, And now I 
supervise 

Country living is, in some ways* as repetitious as 
city living. On the surface there is no great differ- 
ence in the routine of the factory worker at his 
lathe and the farmer on his tractor. After you've 
wen one acre of wheat, you've seen 'em all. More 
closely examined, rural life is filled with small sur- 
prises and tittle variations. The rhythm of country- 
living ife always present — the seasons, the tides, the 
cycles of growing and harvesting* the birth and 
death of animals but within these immutable 
swellings and subsidings are the unexpected devel- 
opments and the inexplicable mysteries 

ambits, for rmTAjrcfc- For the past several years 
Ml we have been knee-deep in rabbits here in Rap- 
pahannock County, Driving down to Woodville for 
the Sunday morning papers last summer* I could 
count 15 or 20 in the two-mile trip. Quail were as 
abundant. Groundhogs were waddling across the 
road or sitting placidly in the hedgerows like old 
men on front porches. For no immediately discern- 
ible reason, this year is different. There are more 
foxes this summer, or so we art*, told, hut even a 
doubling of the fox population could not account for 
the astonishing drop in rabbits and quail. Ground- 
hogs similarly have vanished. But the deer herds 
evidently are up, Driving through Louisa County 
late at night not long a#o, we saw 13 deer feeding 
by r he roadside, in* awkwardly graceful as ballet 
dancers m pi it's Some cycles are up* some down 
You never know. 

Mind you, we make no complaint about the disnp 
□earing rabbits. For the past several summers we 
have gardened in a state of siege Whole regiments 
of rabbits have educated us in the martial arts. This 



year the vegetable garden looks like a Burpee's 
cover — lettuce, tomatoes p squash p carrots, three va- 
rieties of beans* cucumbers* cantaloupes — and not a 
rabbit lo be seen. The black-eyed peas approach the 
hour of magnificent harvest. Soon our 1 2- foot-by- 12- 
foot plot of corn will provide a few handsome cans 
for the dinner table. If you have never eaten corn 
on the cob* freshly picked, instantly but briefly 
boiled, and slathered with country butter, you have 
yet to discover what corn on the cob can be. 

Country living, hard a* it can be so much of the 
time, is not a matter of all work ond no play. On a 
Sunday afternoon a few weeks ago* my oldest son 
talked me into an hour's canoe trip on the Thorn- . 
ton River, His lively ear-old son came along. 1 had 
not been in a canoe since my own boyhood, and i 
had forgotten the contentment of easy-flowing wa- 
ter and the exhilaration of an occasional rapid, We 
floated peacefully along — grandfather, son, and 
grandson — and found ourselves in a world at least a 
thousand light years removed from my ordinary 
world in Washington 

WHAT was it the old Duke said? Sermons in 
stones and books in running brooks? Exactly 
so. The Thornton flows between huge boulders* 
whawled in ferns and lichens. For how many eon* 
have they felt the water's col. I j.h^ss? The fading 
sunlight, striking through the woods* had the feel of 
an English cathedral: Stained glass, dappled shad- 
ows, an unseen squirrel scuffling like a sexton 
along the forest floor. A blue heron lifted pennant 
wings. The world was brown and green and golden, 
crayon-dotted with a lily's vivid orange, Then a 
thunderstorm blew up* the sky turned purple, and 
the heavens opened. We were suddenly as wet — as 
joyously, fool-grinning, drowned -rat wet— as if we 
had been in the river and not floating on it. Of such 
moments are grandsons made. 

I don*t mean to knock city living A good part of 
me is still city boy, and the vitality of the city — the 
diversity, the hurly-burly, the stimulation of mind 
and flenses — holds great appeal The city has a 
beauty all it* own, not to he disdained. Wellington 
in April is the moat beautiful capital city in the 
world, and Washington in October is a pure deltgh* 
Washington in August and February are something 
else entirely. My neighbors in these comfortable old 
mountains would not argue for a moment that 
country living is always beautiful, always inspiring, 
it Is not. Along our country roads, day lilies beside 
the beer cans grow. The untutored visitor who 
reaches for a wild primrose may go home with 
poison ivy. We seem to be on an up cycle with 
hornets. 

But taking one thing with another, it is marvel- 
ously pleasant to drink spring water, to see 
unsmogged stars by night, to plant a tiny pint " ! 
friable earlh< and to .we ihe miracle hean emerge in 
time. After u couple of hours of such hammock 
reflections, a man takes to shelling hi sick-eyed pea& 
with positive pleasure. And a sedentary journalist, 
drowsing over a hook. quieUi his workaday con- 
science with the thought that SALT II will come too 
soon 
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or airlines offer you scheduled jet passenger 
freight services to 388 airports. 




Your Cessna Dealer can make available to you fast passenger 
and freight services to 14,000 airports, plus . . , 



1. Time flexibility —you leav* whan you're ready. 

£ Transportation to any one of 38C i:'..b -ih- terminate for 

odrLTiectiog flights to anywhere tn the world. 
3- A minimum at time oonmiming ground trawl. You leave 

&om an airport nearest you and arrive at an airport 

nearest your desttiuatLon. 
^ Emergenqy parte delivery to job site or nearby ^rport 

w t if? n r m' re rsaj^y t/j ship 
3 Air taxi or charter service for one Individual or group 

of persons. 
6 Aerial advertising 

? In-flight oonildentlalltgr for personal or business 

discussion t*nd work, 
w Aerial amljulanoe service. 
9 Aerial agrlciUtural application. 
10, Aerial photography. aerlaJ mapping - and the lust 
goes ojx 
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E ECONOMY 

Easing Pollution Controls 
Key to Energy Victory 

Key industries— petroleum* coal, 
and utilities — generally support Presi- 
dent Carter's revised enerftv program, 
but jiJJ share n major concern - Without 
substantial easing of exist tag environ ■ 
mental taws, the nation is likely to 
moke little progress toward energy 
seir-iufliciency. 

Carl E. BojQge, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association* says: "Given 
reasonable government policies and 
environmental regulations, we can 
mine all the coal America can build 
the hardware to consume " 

Domestic oil producers are equally 
hamstrung by stringent air quality 
standard* Charles DiBona. president 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 
*ays: We hope there wall be a realistic 
appraisal of existing environmental 
laws and regulations- they affect both 
the production and conservation of en- 
ergy* 

Whether it will be- feasible 10 hold 
imports to levels specified by President 
Carter without economic difficulties 
will depend upon the production of ex- 
isting and new energy sources and on 
conservation, Mr. OiBons adds. 

One of Mr. Carter'* proposals would 
force utilities to cut their oil use in 
half by 1990 and witch to coal, 

"The reduction in oil us* by electric 
utilities ha* been the aim of the elec- 
tric utility industry for almost six 
years now." says a spokesman for the 
tCdison Electric Institute. "But regula- 
tory and Licensing obstacles have pre- 
vented any reduction/" 

"We're in favor of the President's 
program, but such a drastic reduction 
could result in financial hardship, par- 
ticularly among small utilities," warm 
Alex Radin> executive director of the 
American Public Power AraoriatioiL, 
which represent some 1 F 4OT mumci 
pally owned electric utilities nation- 
wide. 

"There will be a need for govern- 
mental financial assistance," he notes 
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And that is an underlying concern 
for business. 

The thrust of the Prt^idenl't pro 
posed energy program seems to be to- 
ward more government control rather 
than less, according to Hilton Davis, 
^ r 3ce president of legislative and poliu 
cal affairs of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. "That's no 
solution; that's the main part of the 
problem " 



Congress Remains Cool 
to Try eking Deregulation 

Despite pressure by the Garter ad- 
ministration to deregulate the com- 
mon carrier trucking industry and 
growing militancy from independent 
trucker*, Congress remain* un moved - 

Administration predictions that d^ 
regulation would wvi- S r > billion annu- 
ally in transportation costs, reduce 
inflation, and even save energy have 
not persuaded Che Senate Commerce 
Committee to take action on the bill. 

However, nirxl year nverj represen- 
Sative and one third of the senators 
face the electorate,, and the argument 
that truck deregulation will benefit 
consumers could: he adapted by con- 
gressmen eager to be reelected. 



Meanwhile* the Interstate Com- 
merce Corn rn Lei r:n plans to use its ad- 
nujiistrative authority to create more 
competition among the carriers. Thr 
details arc still beitiR worked out 



CORPORATIONS 

Higher Tai Ceiling 
Would Help Small Firms 

Under a graduated corporate tax bL 
proposed by Sen. John H, Chofee <R.- 
R. Ij. taxes on the first SI 50,000 of a 
firm's profits would he cut 

Current law assesses a graduated 
tax rale from 17 to 40 percent up to 
$100,000 of a company's profits. At 
that point thi- ivi^itur -It* [wnrfnl rMv 
starts. Sen, Chafee's bill, being consid- 
ered by the Senate Finance Commit- 
bets raises ( he graduated rate ceiling to 

*i5o,ooo 

Smaller companies face a capiial 
shortage, the senator explains. 'The 
Lax savings resulting from a change in 
r.he tax ltiw could be used to expand 
and update facilities. 

While the $8,000 tax savings may 
not mean much to General Motors, it 
could be a great benefit to a small firm 
in Pawtuckei or Dos Moines," he odds. 




The administration* trucking industry deregulation proposal It park ad In Congrtm. 
but ttw fnler stale Commerce Commission may try to er«a(a more compaction 
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SEC Proposal Would 
Mandate Exchange Trading 

A proposed Seen: n h-.-, .irul Ex*, i>;mu:v 
Com mission rule would force several 
hundred companies into the national 
exchange system. 

The rule would roan date two lie re: 
Companies that meet the higher-tier 
criteria for asset*, earnings, and num- 
ber of shareholders would automatical- 
ly became part of a national market 
system Smaller firm* meeting lower- 
tier criteria could apply to be part of" 
the system 

Large corporations now decide 
whether to traded over ih* ccuinier 
&r on an exchange, but more than 300 
OTC securities would automatically 
qualify next year for national trading 
under the rule. 

Congress mandated a nationwide 
electronic securities trading system 
UndiT l he 1375 Securities Acts Amend- 
ments. 



SMALL BUSINESS 

SBA Proposes Changes 
In SB1C Loan Standards 

The Small Business Adrni nigral ion 
^atita to broaden ita standards Tor 
frtaft seeking assistance from small 
busLnesw investment companies. 

Current standards specify that a 
small Arm's assets must not exceed S9 
million, tta net worth must be £4 mil- 
lion or less, and its average net income 
tor the two years preceding application 
must he $400,000 or less. 

SEA intends to change the financial 
yardstick a by deleting the assets awe 
increasing the net worth test from 
million to $6 million, and raising 
the net income lest r rom $400,000 to 
'2 million. SBA decided to drop the 
".Httets si?* test of a firm because of 
the technological cemtrastfi between 
iiduntries " 

Displaced Business Loan 
Eligibility Rules Revised 

Mor* small businesses are eligible 
displaced business loan* tinder 
brcMitif r standard* issued by the Small 
Business Administration, 

Th* new standards stipulate that a 
atnall firm is eligible For a loan if it is 
displaced or economically impaired by 
^nettuction projects funded unly parl- 
W by ^ federal government. For ex- 



ample if federal funds- are used to 
build any portion of a highway that 
cuts off no ran a I business flow to a 
small company, the company could be 
eligible for a loan of up to $500,000 at 
7% percent interest over 30 year*. 

The displacing project may be con- 
structed by state or local government*, 
or a public service company, but feder- 
al funds must be involved* 

According to an agency spokesman, 
the funds can be used to reestablish a 
business, continue a business at if* tw- 
isting location, or purchase a new busi- 
ness of the same kind. 

Clients Endorse Small 
Business Pilot Centers 

An independent analysis of the 
Small Business Development Outer 
pilot program shows that, all eight uni- 
versity-based centers passed th a ir in>< 
two years of operation with good 
grades. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration plan* to select five more cam- 
puses by the end of September. 

The 18- j^jun t K ^tudy. done for (Ik- 
SBA by Bentley Clark Associates. 1ml' 
of Yonkers* N. analyzes the oper- 
ations end management assistance of 
the eight original centers. 

Two thirds of the centm 1, client! in- 
terviewed for the study *aid the cen- 
ters' assistance was useful to then. 
The client! were mostly between 30 
and 60 years of age, in business for the 
first time, grossed Less than $150 4 000 
per year, and had profits of less than 
S 10,000, 

The study did specify that several 



centers tiL-eded to improve recordkeep- 
ing systems* follow up on clients more 
thoroughly, and include more handi- 
capped and economically disadvan- 
taged business people in the program 

In addition! the study recommends 
that all new centers be supervised by 
SBA s Washington office for two year*. 
The number of centers should be ex- 
panded on a fltate-by-atete basis 
Lhs-.jijuh competitive bidding, but not 
more than ten new centers should be 
set up each year, the titudy add*. Each 
new center should receive Initial fund- 
ing of 5250,000 to WOOflOO from SBA 
and a matching sum from the state 
government, according to the study. 

SBA agtw* with two of the sugge* 
tions, but does not want to maintain a 
two-year control on center operation* 

Overall, the study finds that 35 per- 
cent of small businesses auk for assis- 
tance in market research and 26 
percent want help with accounting and 
recordkeeping at business planning 
And strategy, las than three percent 
asked lor help in procurement, re- 
■ ■ iri.h U'L-hnulutfjeaL deielupmunt. 
and international marketing. 



AGRIBUSINESS 

Using Food to Counter 
OPEC Draws Criticism 

Most major business and agncultuji.- 
groups are opposing the Idea of a gov- 
ernment jrrain board that would have 
authority to control IL S exports as a 
lever against oil price increase* 




Lower the price of crude or no more food— thal u itie metsag* or s current 
popuJar tuns. But moil business groups oppose unlng such ■ weapon. 
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Proponent* of a bill to set up a grain 
board want to use it to hike American 
j^rain prices in reuiltatjon against 
OPEC. 

But group* auch as the Chamber or 
Commerce of the United States and 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion call the measure ridiculous. 

*This legislation assumes that gov- 
ernment and not the private sector can 
best serve the interests of American 
agri culture nnd the national econo- 
my." say* E. Clinton Stoker director of 
food and agriculture for the National 
Chamber. 

The bill, he says* would reduce farm 
income, Jc-fid to export controls, in- 
crease the gap in the U- S. balance of 
pay men la, ami impair the most effi- 
cient competitive marketing system in 
the world. 

Under the bill, the director* of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would be des- 
ignated as the grain board and would 
have authority over export sake of 
grain, including barter arrangement* 
and sales on bid offerings. 

The proposed board would buy do- 
mestic farm product*, mil them for ex- 
port K and provide funds for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make defi- 
ciency payment* to the producer. 

This is just Another way Tor the gov* 
ernment to get its head in the door,** 
says John Lewis* spokesman for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
"We don't like using food as a weapon 
jigniast the oil cartel/' 

The House Agriculture Committee 
plans no immediate action on the bill, 
and observers believe it will die there, 
just as a similar bill did five years ago, 

Solar Grain Drying 
Assistance Available 

Farmer* who want to install a solar 
system for drying jrrain may now re- 
ceive assistance through the Agrfcul* 
lure Department. 

Since lost Call the department's pi- 
lot program to conserve energy has 
made farm facility Joans for solar 
g c\ii ii dryers available in ten states 
Now. the program will be expanded 
nationwide. 

Loans of up to 350,000 tit 10.5 per- 

IB 



cent interest over eight years will be 
available from the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service to 
finance 85 percent of the coat of con- 
struction. 

"The loan program should encour- 
age the further development and use 
of solar energy for drying groin and in 
other farm applications 11 says Deputy 
Agriculture Secretary Jim WiLUam* 



TRENDS 

Sunbelt Market Slated 
for More Growth 

Will the Sunbelt continue as the 
fastest growing market area in the 
United States? Will the population of 
the New York metropolitan area de- 
cline? 

The answer to both questions is yes, 
says the Satm and Marketing Manege- 
meni Fowotter* Handbook a guide to 
marketing trends through 198S. 

In the next decade, the IS metro 
market ureas with highest percent of 
change in disposable personal income 
will include 11 Sunbelt district*. 

The five moat highly populated met- 
ro market areas of today will retain 
their ranking through 198B. New 
York, Lh-C- tap aita in population , will 
decline slightly from 9*420,600 to 
*U7S 4 nm Low Angeies-LonK Beach 
will jump from 7,110,300 to 7,395300; 
Chicago will go from to 
7.190.100; and Philadelphia, from 
4J3U00 to 4.963.100. Detroit will de- 
cline from 4.344,500 to 4,23&20O. 



Foreign Inventors Claim 
Growing Share of Patents 

The U.S. od^e in technological inno- 
vation is slipping, statistics from the 
Commerce Department show. 

"Lasers translators, and a host ...l 
other innovation attest 1* U.S. lead- 
ership, but innovative industries in 
countries like Japan and West Germa- 
ny put too many of our* to ahanW h 
says the department's Patent and 
Trademark Office. 

The office notes That fewer patents 
were issued to U S. inventors in 1978 
while the number granted to foreign- 
ers increased. The share of U. S. pat- 
ents obtained by foreigners is now 37 




Despite U. S innovation! like I hit 
unique computer chip, statistic* 
indicate that America Ip hosing Its 



technological edge to foreign investors 



*nfl1Ei m..a£* ETlM 




The broad appeal of southern cilles like Orlando. Fla.. helps to explain why 
the Sunbelt *rilt conlinu* to be The rantent growing market area m the i£8Qs. 
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Why Phil and Robbie Hudson use 
a Pitney Bowes postage meter to 
mail as few as seven letters a day. 



Walk into the Jet Janitorial Supply 
Company in historic Camden. 
South CanoJina and you'll spot it 
fight away Cheefc-by-]awl along 
side the mops and brooms is a 
Pitney Bowes TbuchmaOc* postage 
meter- And thereby hangs a tale. 

When Robbie and Phil Hudson 
began operating the business three 
Wars ago, they didn't have a posf- 
S&e meter Robbie, who runs J he 
Gffica recalls the frustration of 
using stamps in a hot, humid Cli- 
rnste "Stamps were a real hassle 
Many times they'd stick together or 
Come unglued Some of our mail 
^en came back And when we ran 
Out of the right stamps, we'd have 
to pui on too much postage r 

Since the Hudsons got their 
^ter Ihey wonder how they ever 
Qot along without >r 

To Robbie. 'Ihe meter is super 
Convenient! It's faster lhan stamps 
And we're able (o cut down on trips 
r 0 The post office What's more, you ^ 
can 1 ! Jose, tear or misplace a meter 
stamp And when postage rales change, we don 'I 
^e to fuss around with those little one-cent stamps 

Phil, who handles Ihe ordering and selling, points out 
that H wh<le seven or ten letters a day doesn't sound like 
[finch, they can add up lo a real bother when you're 
kj*&V trying lo do ten other things at once" He also likes 
the way the meter stamp makes I heir mail took more 
Professional "I wonder what people thooghi ot our ope* 
3tpon before we had the postage meter " 

. , Phil is currency devising hbs own little ad And when 

ready the meter will imprint H on all Jet Janitorial^ 
fi^l righl next to the meter stamp 

Ftabbie and Phil have wortoetf hard to build up their 
Rainess lo what if is today The addition ol then postage 
^ e ter f& "in gyr minds, one way of saying we're here to 
stay." Kto matter how brg qt small your busfn&ss ts 
Pitney Bowes otfers a lot ot advantages 




For more informal ion fill out this coupon and 
mail it lo us, or call toll free any time' 800-243-5000 
{In Connecticut 1-800-882-5577) 

r~ — 

Pitntfy Bowes 

1367 Pacific Street Siamlord, Conn 06904 
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percent of the total, up from 20 per- 
cent in 1964 . 

Of the 44 J SO potent* issued to U S 
inventors lw*t year, Catifomians re- 
ceived the meet— 6 4 009^followed by 
inventors In New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Japan led 
the foreign contingent with 7,170; 
trailed by West Germany, 6.005; and 
the United Kingdom. 2,876 



GOVERNMENT 

Chamber Opposes Sunset 
Principle for Tax Laws 

Sunset legislation should be aimed 
at unwieldy federal agencies and pro- 
KniTiis. riot at n>XL:~xin$ U\x hvws. says 

the National Chamber, Under the sun- 
set principle, excessively costly, dupli- 
cative! or unnecessary programs can 
be phased out of existence - 

To apply the concept to tax expendi- 
ture*, which include special exdu* 
storm, f^rriptionti, and credits, would 
be an "improper way to make changes 
in the tax laws/" says Hc-scoe L. Egger, 
Jr. + who testified for the National 
t.-hnmber an Capital Hill 

"A revenue measure such as an in- 
am-nr tax dirter* inherently from a di- 
rect Fed era! expenditure, and thli 
funda mental difference requires exclu- 
sion of tax measures from the sunset 
process," Mr Egger, a Price Water- 
house Co. partner, adds 

Forecast Is for Slower 
Growth in Federal Aid 

State and local governments that 
plan on ever-increasiry? fiscal aid from 
Washington had better plan again. 
The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations reports that the 
federal money wave has created. 

While a 1979 estimate of $82.1 bil- 
lion in aid from the federal govern- 
ment La a $4.2 billion increase over 
1978. it Tails far short of recent annuaE 
increases. The average growth over the 
past decade was $5.9 billion annually. 
Fiscal 19H0 shows a further decline in 
increasing federal funding, which wstt 
rise by only $0.8 billion to *fi2 9 billion 
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In K 972 dollars the increase Is actually 
a decline of $3 billion between IE>79 
and I960. 

Interstate differences in taxation 
and expenditure result In varying 
stale dependence on federal aid. 



PERSONAL 

Interest-Bearing Checking 
Has Carter Endorsement 

The Carter administration is sup- 
porting legislation to authorize inter- 
est-bearing checking - accounts, already 
available in the New England states 
ii rid Now Yrjrk, through out the coun- 
try 

"This ifi thtr kind of biinic struct urn] 
change I think wl- rifod to ensure the 
future uf the* country, 1 ' any a Treasury 
Secretary W Michael Blu merit hat. 

The new checking accounts would 
pay one quarter of a percent less inter- 
est than the lowest passbook rate. The 
clwcVtng account rate would be uni- 
form at all financial institutions, thud 
eliminating the quarter-point different 
tial of sav r ings and [oans institutions, 




Treasury Secretary w Michael Blumenmai 
wants to allow Interest-bearing checking 
accounts throughout Ihe nation 

New Financial Futures 
Market for Big Traders 

A hitf future* market may open- 
ing for traders with big bucks, 

The New York Futures Exchange, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the New 
York Stock Exchange, has asked the 
Commodity Futures Trading Coram is- 
^on far approval to opon a Imnncuit 
futures market by early 19#0 



The futures exchange has requested 
trading of contracts in: 

» 90-day U, 3, Treasury bill* - T 
bill9>, $1,000,000 trading unit*. 

• 20-year U S, Treasury bond* tT- 
bonds*; 8100.000. 

• British pound*; 26,000, 

• Canadian dollars; 100,000. 

• Deutsch marks; 125,000. 

• Japanese yen; 12.600,000. 

• SwiM francs; 125,000 

John J, Phelnn, Jr ri chairman of the 
futures exchange, says it would pro- 
vide a "competitive marketplace with 
computerised communications and 
other systems. 1 * 



INTERNATIONAL 

U. S. Subsidiaries 
Are Optimistic 

Top executives of subsi diaries of 
U« S, firm* operating In foreign coun- 
tries generally are optimistic about fu- 
ture business* according to a survey 
conducted for the Economic Policy 
Center of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States by the Gallup Orga- 
nization. 

About one quarter expect* to signifi- 
cantly increase exports during the 
nest year, while hardly any expect a 
significant decrease 

The majority of respondent howev- 
er, does not believe that tariff and nu ra- 
ta riff barriers will have u significant 
impact on their companies. 

Fully 55 percent said they have in- 
vestigated the possibility of selling 
products or services to China More 
than three quarters have contacted th* 
Chinese concerning trade, and half uf 
them has or is near an agreement . 

New Trade Agreements 
Could Create 130,000 Jobs 

Administration foreign trade experts 
predict 90,000 to 130,000 additional job* 
for American worker* will r*sul! from 
the new multilateral trade atfreenwnlh 
Tariff reductions should produce n 
net gain of 130.000 job*, while new 
codus limiting nontaiuT trade barriers 
should result in another 50.000 to 
100,000 jobs. 

New job* are expected in isinrk- than 
two thirds of American industries es- 
pecially in agriculture, electric and 
nonelectrical machinery, scientific in- 
struments* and chemicals. 
NAiroN s nuaiNgas • august jb70 



Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Ttiar Cigarette Sowing, Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
li low tar meet. 



Greal rasie tmct? belonged 
only (o h*gh tar cigarettes Not 
any more Th« secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works togeiher with ogr rich 
'Flawr Impact"" sobacco Wend 
to driver saline flavor in 
every puff Thai s Vantage Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste And that s the point 





A 3,5£KMon ro^iaim^r dwarfi h front-end 
Foader ind the mm near ll i centos. The 
tsvic k« ! whc-el *ork a |he petro4eufn-rlch 
qJI aanda In Canada'! Alhahaaca regi-gn. 
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The nanon i refining cecity win have lo be expanded 
■ubstanllally bet on Ihe United $latet can develop Its 
heavy crude And oil lande fnourcw on d large scale 



ThKfc, gooey heavy crude rrom a Huiky 
C .mndian f (»td >■ pumped Into a tanker 
truck for shipment lo A reNnery where 
It will be upgraded arid protested. 



Amer ica'i continued dependence on foreign crude on meani that the nation ■ 
rrsntportalten system must contend with sporadic gnohne lines end ihortaae* 
of jel and dlesel fuels One aflerneuve it development of synthetic 1ueH- 




Time To Get Moving 

S, heavy crude and oil sands stay in the ground 
cause government policies favor Foreign sources 



Tony Veloccl 

Transportation disruption*. Short- 
ages of good*, Gasoline lines. They 
*£em Lo have become part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Look what h«|3p#*n<id jttaL within the 
■hart spoil of a past month; Moloridtif 
rising tempers kepi pace with Increase 
log prices at the pumps. Independent 
truck drivers went on strike lo protest 
Uncertain supplies and rising costs cf 
dlesel fuel And consumers indulged in 
sporadic panic buying thnt [eft unme 
supermarket shelves hart?, while resort 
owners faced a bleak season as vacn 
doners stayed closer to home. 

All thi* travail is largely wet Mm ■ 
P&*ed. The economic and social havoc 
^Used by inndequate find expensive 
Energy suj>pli» is only partly the fault 
of the three price incretkiea decreed by 
jpi* Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries*. More lo blame is the 
^ 9. government's seemingly punitive 
lr *ntmont of alternative fuel re- 
Purees, vHpecinlly heavy crude 

^lotion in own backyard 

And if the United States has pro- 
MM itself into an energy crisis of its 
making, the nation ha* one solu* 
*ion m its 0ttfn backyard. 

Enormous deposits of heavy crude 
•^d oil ftandii nre found in more than 
|5 countries, including l he United 
ft hose, reserves are estimated 
* l «p to 300 billion btirre]n Canada 
mare than two trillion barrels 
°f heavy crude and oil *Mtndn in the 
Pruvim* of Alberta nlonc, crnd Venrau- 
**a ha* an estimated 4 5 trillion bar 

About ton percent of all petroleum 
Products produced in the wurid in 1979 
^Ul be from heavy crude and a] I grinds 
°P»ratiuna in 40 countries Present 
^J^l action in the United Sfntes is 
°bout one million barrels a day, Over- 



all 



unporu in the U S— light, medi- 



um, aini heavy grades— average B.Z 
^Jioti barrel* a day, and oil is con- 
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sumed at an annual rat* of about 30 
barrels per person. 

Compared to conventional crude oil. 
whose production worldwide is expect- 
ed to peak in another ten or 12 years, 
heavy crude ifl a thick, gooey substance 
of about the same consistency as mo- 
lasses on a cold roaming. And oil 
stands, which ia so visoou* that it ii 
practically a solid, is a mixture of oil, 
sand, and water. 

The density of both makes them dif- 
ficult to extract* and (he impurities in- 
crease the coat of refining Still, both 
yield the same products as the lighter 
imported crudes, only in smaller quan- 
tities. 

Competitive pricing 

Until recently, only about ten per- 
cent of the heavy crude could be ex- 
tracted front it* natural deposit* Mow, 
advanced techno] otfies have Lncreuaed 
that percentage Getty Oil Co ai for in- 
stance* recovers up to 70 percent of its 
heavy crude in its California oper- 
ational 

Moreover, the OPEC price increase* 
have made th±> economic* of heavy 
crude competitive. Say* Jehu R Grey, 
president of Standard Oil of California: 
"Heavy crude ha* become tttremeLy 
attractive, and it should be pursued 
because the economics of many prod- 
ucts are sound at todays import 
prices." 

The average price erf OPEC oil vriii 
be about $^1 a barrel which translate* 
into ahout three cenuy a gallon more at 
the gasoline pumps. At that price lev- 
el, heavy crude, and ptnyiihly oil sands, 
nre ready to be tapped on a lanfe saile. 

Moat stringent 

The major stumbling block appears 
to be l he role of government As 
Charles BiBona, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, puis it 
At the rale the price of OPEC oil has 
been leapfrogging, T'm more concerned 



about impedimenta from government 
than I am the economics/" 

In California, where environmental 
regulations are the most stringent, 
dwfp heavy crude at 7,500 feet, or below 
lb produced at about 810 a barrel ll 
coats another S2 to So to upgrade the 
crude so that it can be refined Into 
gasoline and other products. 

Allowing for the maximum coat of 
production and upgrading, the pri ri- 
per harrel is about $17, or $3 lew than 
&m new nvernge price for OPEC oil 

If American companies were allowed 
to sell such Alternative fuels for what 
it cost* them lo produce, which they 
aren't, plus earn a reason able profit, a 
miijar obstacle to making the nation 
self-sufftcient in energy use would be 
eliminated. 

For the time being, however, U.S 
heavy crude i* treated us "old 11 oit— a 
classification based on the year when 
the resource was discovered. Under 
complex government guidelines, old oil 
ha* a ceiling price of or so per bar- 
rel, regardless of what it costs to pro- 
duce. 

Tbwartad incentive* 

Also, federal regulaUonii permit 
companies to pass on increaisesj in the 
coat of purchasing crude oil but not 
the costs of upgrading and refining iH 
of it 

"Oil companies know they can buy 
sweat crude from foreign nource^. no 
matter what U coiitfi, hecauiN^ ihn 
price* can be paaaed on to crmtfumerft/ 1 
says Mr. PiBona "But com pun 1*^ th«t 
invest in low- priced heavy crude in 
thte country are barred from pairing 
ull of those costs on, even ! hough the 
Join! prke of the upgraded heavy oil 
may be no more than the total price of 
imported crude You can imagine whal 
that does to incentive/' 

Local stale; and federal en v iron • 
mental regulations are just as trouble 
nome and may turn out to be the moat 
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Alternative fuel* are receiving much 
attention ki Congress. S«fi. Henry 
Jnckson (D," Wash. I hn proponed * bill 
thai has broad bipartisan support 



serious roadblock to the rapid produc- 
tion of alternative fuel*. One of the 
biggest obstacles is the Clean Air Act. 

Siting of exploratory wells has been 
hampered, and new refinery construe* 
T'iji has hHiTi hnlU'ii "r nVlciyed Sinre 
1970, for exnmjilep 1-1 m-* r.-hjvn. 
projects on the Gael Coast alone have 
been aborted Not one new major refin- 
ery hits been built in this emintry id 
the past 20 years 

Development hold hank 

The nation's development of altemrt- 
r.«- fuels has oiso been held back be- 
cause of other government energy 
policies such u& the entitlements prr> 
izram, established in J 974, Under tbil 
program, refiners who process more 
than the national average of lower- 
priced crude oil must mahe monthly 
cash payments to refiners who depend 
on higher-priced imported oil. 

Thefjbject Es to minimi?** acquisition 
costs of crude oil and provide equitable 
pmroleum nmduct prices Ihrwu^hout 
the United States. Instead, tht? system 
has discouraged investment Ln new en- 
ergy sources, The entitlements pro- 
gram ts due to end with the dframml 
of domestic crude oil prices, but its 
elimination alone will not spur devel- 
opment of heavy crude and oil saiuto 



resources. Huge sums of capital will be 

ri-^uHVd (or c|t»Vi'Lit|>mi'nt. DfUUlltrul 

could provide much ol n inik^ Cm 
tresis aekipu a windfall profit tax thai 
undermines the purpose of decontrol- 
ling oil. 

The tax bill reported out by the 
House Way* and Means Corn m it U 1 *? 
■A-njlii n-iiu,i- rli,- campAnitts' ah ore of 
udrferi re venue? from ^rnduiil fteoin- 
trol to about 12 or 13 cents ol" each 
incremental dollar, ae-curdmg to Mr. 
DiUona "It would nullify most of the 
positive effects resulting from the 
President's decontrol program, " hi? 
Hays. 

Contrast American policies with 
ihuse of Cnnndji, where ml com pan it* 
ure encouraged to develop energy re- 
sources. Complaints persist about Lh? 
1 1 mount of royal ties paid to proyindlll 
imrl nalionjil ijrjvemmentH. But no one 
denies that energy firms in that re- 
source- rich nation are operating m » 
healthy buHinessenvironnirnt 

Athabasca oil sands 

Corwla's oil sands, located mostly in 
the Athabasca region of northeastern 
Alberta, are now being developed com* 
mercltilly. About tan percent of the vtisi 
deposits, estimated to com run Mil- 
lion barrels of oil, te dose em-u^h u* 




An oversize dump (fuck ryrnples past enormous mounds of muskeg snd lopaoH IhH 
r«ive been dredged up at Syncrude In Alberta, Canada— site ol the worlds only 
Cdmmtrcia! oil sands operatmn Tn* muskeg wrll be uted to re 9 1 ore tbe land, 
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Synspeak . . . 

With the reosni flurry ot eongressiO 1 
naf activity to speed up development 
of the nation's alter native energy 
sources, the term synthetic luefs, or 
synhjtils. \s Ukdy lo become as popu- 
lar 8S energy CriSJ^ 

In moat references, hcrwavar, lh& 
form »$ actually a misnomer The gov- 
ernment h energy companies, and 
news medrn use ey-nfuc-ls to cover a 
wide range ol gasohne substitutes 
and oris extracted from coal, tar 
sands, heavy crude, shale, and farm 
crops, 

Compared to coal that rs burned in 
furnaces and oil Ihot gushes from trw 
ground, th&se substitutes may be 
somewhat exat*c. but only a small 
number is actually synlhatic, cir man^ 

Even energy experts disagree as lo 
what constitutes a true synfuel Say* 
an Etxon engineer "The term ha* 
realty lost its validity whan rsfsmnfl lo 
alternate <snargy sources. It has be- 
come merely a catchall phrase ' 4 
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BC/7. So simple,even an a 



adult can operate it. 



I 'ni no expert on eoiupitlers. hul 
■jty dad is because he jusl bough! one 
fii.M \ >m. s n enough li* speak hn^h.sh 
uad says th^Sperry Univac BC/7 
[ °mpiihT is soeavy lo use. anybody in 
'he company eun learn how in operate 
,E m less ihiin ±i day. They even shewed 
Eft 1 (toflil knnw Forinui from a 

Willi l he BC/7> you nu longer need 
1il ^11 in u fancy programmer when- 
cv ^r ymtr manners warn something 
They jim k ll i he computer whal 

Jl f> w:mt in phun I n^lihh You snfl of 
r ^k tn ii, and ti rescinds 

. My dad says the best thing utxwt 
Jftc BC/7 is knowing you only have Ui 
JgW w Uh vine company Spcrry Univac 
' ,| ^'- ■ .iu ui every ilnnp. T'hey supply 



if irMall ri. and (rain vim how in it. 
They even I Limish I lie soft ware—raw 
know— Tor your *pecial hneol business 
Then rhey take can: ol it ( he BC/7 man 
told me ihcy have one ol ihc larger 
sup] nirl organizations in I he w^rld. And 
lis ynu grttw, they ean handle? anything. 
They have BCfjfJi in smalL medium 
and targe, in suit vonr need* lodsiy And 
hi £ computer* lor Jjier ori- 

I "d say my dad made a pretty good 
choice And he didn + l have to wail a 
year lnr delivery You can gel a HC'7 in 
iev^ lhan t^o luiMiihs 

My dad's really Bred up now. He 
slos he's pnne to s<jve thousands ol 
dollars jiitl whip she oiher guys, Person- 
ally . 1 think the reaJ reason he like* 
his RC 7 su iihji.Ii is Ix-eausc u * *o 



mucli Hin i*n»se Vm know uhnl lie 
div* p W hen nobody \ around, he sneak? 
in and plays yames on it. 



BC/7. The small computer for all businesses. 
The competition is no competition. 



Erwgy companies opflratkno. in Canada have had to devise ways of preventing pipelines from troeimg in 
Ihe winter. At This unds pik»l piant run by Amoco Canada Petroleum Company Ltd-, an elaborate 
attay at pHpea is covered by a uillldor, a box -shaped unjt I hat keeps fluids Hawing year-round 



the surface to permit open-pit mining. 

Syncrude, a partnership of four pri- 
vate oil lirms. the province of Alberta, 
and the Canadian jjiwnmenl, has in- 
vested S2.6 billion in an oil sands facili- 
ty that now produces About 50,000 
barrels oT oil a day. The peak: is 
130,000 barrel* a day. 

Everything about the operation is 
gargantuan. Draglines that dig into 
rhe earth sire puwered by 24 minors 
and house a three-man crew, a lunch 
room, and nhowprs Builders— the 
ftG-ton variety — scurry across, the work 
site and are dwarfed by 2>500-ton re- 
claimers, each 456 feet lontf Buckets 
pick up 120 tons of oil sand in one 
scoop- Every 2i hours, each of these 
behemoth* moves enough oil sand to 
till the average football stadium. 



i profit 

The facility look five years and a 
peak on-site work force of &\000 to 
build. Amortized over the 25*year life 
of the operation, oil production cost* 
figure out to about S17o barrel. Sytv 
crude 1 * users pay the equivalent of the 
$20 world price, 

Husky Oil. an independent company 



with asset* of only St billion or so, has 
helped pioneer the development of 
heavy oil in Canada over the past 35 
years. "We have been able to realize a 
reasonable profit on u variety of heavy 
oil properties in the Lloydminster urea 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta and in 
California*" says D. O. GureL manager 
of operations. 

Elsewhere in Canada* numerous pi- 
fnf schemes are under way To explore 
various production techniques. 

Alherta Oil-SandH Kenearih and 
Technology Authority, which has in- 
■-i-,li/d more than £150 million, is in- 
volved in many of the pilot projects, 

Esso Resources Canada Ltd.. an 
Exxon suhskiMry. is pumpim: -S-l.EJ bit 
lion into an on-site refinery in Cana- 
da's Cold Lake Region. Husky has 
committed more than ?450 million 
uver the next live years for heavy oil 
exploration in the Alhm tii Siiskntche- 
wan border area, And BP Canada, 
which holds leases on Cold Lake's 
heavy reserves, is testing oil recovery 
by a combination of steam injection 
and combustion. Other petroleum 
companies that have also made heavy 
commitments through Canadian sub- 



sidiaries are Gulf, Amoco, and Shell. 
"Evpr wonder why that sort ot level 
activity isn't going on here in the 
United States?" asks an American oil 
company executive, 

There is more resea rch and develop* 
meat now being conducted in Alberta 
on the recovery and upgrading of oil 
sands unrf heavy crude than anywhere 
el» in the world, according to intemsi- 
tkmal sources, 

'In view of the current level of activ* 
My, jraverrimeni iriit'nwt. heuJ (hi- pu 
tenttal of the country'* heavy crud* 
and tar sands resources, Canada, now 
u net importer of liquid hydrocarbon** 
could become energy self-sufficient ifl 
Ifi years, M says Fraser Jl Allen, presi- 
dent of Amoco-Canada. 



Cut- 



Folio-wing Canada 

The United States could follow 
43 da "tt lead. The Jon*;, frustrating ga*> 
lint- tinea, whlnh -iVJEibolizo America* 
dependence on the OPEC oil cartel- do 
not have to be a fixture of the future. 
The United States could produce mtM* 
of ite own liquid hydrocarbons to (P*»t 
future domestic energy need*. 
Heavy crude deposits could he devel - 
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oped a workhorse fuel to supply ull 
of the nation s home heating oil and 
other heavy grades of petroleum prod- 
ucts, This would free up lighter crudes 
for gasoline production 

However, I here has been no system- 
atic exploration for heavy crude and 
oil fiartda over the years and, except for 
United Nations, hardly anyone col- 
lects data on these resources world- 
wide. Even the American Petroleum 
Institute, the industry's trade associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C„ has very lit- 
tle information. 

Vast pot t n tin] 

Say* -J^-i ph Bamen H a senior fellow 
flt (he United Nations Institute for 
IWntiig and Research: * r Govcrn- 
fTH'nta both here and abroad seem to be 
generally unaware of heavy crude's 
v ^st potential, the most up-to-date 
^hnotogy* and the economics that ex- 
right now " 

Most of the deposits of heavy crude 
and oil sands that are known today in 
«w United Slates wore discovered acci- 
dentally in the search for conventional 
Result: Huge recoverable deposits 
* 11 in the ground, although many we) 3b 
^ttl could be used to extract heavy 
crude are in place, 

Chemical composition ultimately d+- 
^•rtolnes the commercial value of pe- 
r j-<>L-- Lam. w]]filiLir it's heavy crude, oil 
^rifls, or the conventionale light oil 
*hich i* the easiest to produce and 

Heavy oils differ from lighter crudes 
ky the degree of their gravity, which is 
Actually their viscosity, Almost any oil 
with a gruvky of le^s than 20 de^e* 
J* considered heavy crude. And while it 
ls ^4?qu 011 (ty fbund at much shallower 
^fcptbs than conventional ou\ heavy 
■-rude is never Found with [he natural 
Sbse* which produce the traditional 
k r u>hiTH fif ILjrht oil Because most 
crude is too thick to flow, it 
^ u »t undergo special processes before 
11 can be extracted. 

^eat extraction 

^fa ttt is the best way of extractinji 
JJ^Bt amounts of heavy oil. Variations 
ateam injection and underground 
^mbUstion techniques are in Use and 
improved 
^tice the thick substance Ik extract* 
4 then must be made chemically 
"Cjceptable lo refineries, it can be mixed 
*iih $i\ ur upgj-uded b v removing 
^Purities The easts vary according to 
J» makeup <jf the heavy crude, the 
j plh ai which it occurs, its tfeogrdphic 
^ion, and the recovery method, 
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Amoco Canada and its partners tn prvheiUng ■ hug* formation of oil sands about 
1,000 tee! below ground in preparation for large-scale production. Sateen 
wells Pike mis one pomp incidenlal amounts of oil m th\m phasa. 



Oil or tar sands, on the other hand, 
are even more difficult to recover, un- 
less the? an within 200 feet of the 
surface- Then they can be ^trip-mined, 
as Syncrude docs in the frigid Athabas- 
ca region. 

Oil sands deeper than that must be 
processed by injection methods, using 
steam, hot waler and gasey, air, or sol- 
vents to reduce viscosity. 

After the oil or tar sand i# brought to 
the surface, the grains are separated 
from the oil, which is then upgraded. 
At Syncrude in Canada, the end prod- 
urt is of a better quality than most 
conventional oil imported from the 
Middle East Reasons Upgrading rear- 
ranges the molecules of heavy crude T 
resulting in a higher hydrogen nnd 
lower carbon and sulfur Content 

Congress,, meanwhile i<j bejfinnmg to 
put together tangible evidence of iTm 
{merest in alternate energy sources. 
The number of billa dealing with alter- 
nate and synthetic fuels number in the 
dmible ditfil*. 

Two prnjmsttd mecsares that have 
broad bipnrtisan ^uppnr : r-und out 
One in the nine-point Energy Supply 
Act introduced by Son Henry Jackson 
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rD -Wash J. chairman of the Senate En- 
ergy and Natural Resources Commit 
tee, and 19 cosponsors. The 
mu J tibiLE ion-dollar prujoct cuiLUi fur ,i 
new energy partnership between gov- 
ernment and industry, 

Parts of the legislation propcj&e funrf^ 
ing or loan guarantees for various en- 
ergy projects involving coal 
gasification, gcothermaL solar, oil 
shale, gnsnhol. wind, urban waste, and 
other types of alternate energy 
mli ncea The WJI fa wrpected to reach 
the Senate floor next month. 

No mention 

The ottwr measure, introduced by 
Rep. William Moor head (D.-Pa X t* an 
jimendmem to the Defenw? Production 
Act of I960- It would empower the 
President to make advance commit 
nients to buy alternative fuelw far nn- 
tioaal defense nnd use up to S3 billion 
to pay the difference between the con* 
tract pritL* and the market price. 

(The nation d abundant coal supply 
will eventually be o. prime source of 
synthetic fuels, and nuclear power has 
the potential for genemr nai n suborn- 
tial share of American*' eleclricily 
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need*- Their immediate future is un- 
certain, however, since both face regu- 
latory and other obstacle* J 

Curiously, the Jackson bill makes no 
mention of either heavy crude or oU 
sands h and the Moor head bill avoids 
reference to specific alternative fuels 
altogether. A spokesman in Son Jack- 
son's office says that although the two 
resources are not singled out. they 
have not been ignored: they "may be 
covered" under one of the bill'* provi- 
sions 

Incentive t& girt moving 

The Moorfread bill, say* eosponsor 
Rep, Stewart B. Mc Kinney 4 PL-Conn. i. 
r is merely An incentive to g&i us mov- 
ing in the development of alternative 
energy sources, including Heavy crude 



find oil sand*- We don't feel it's appro- 
priate ti> pick which technology or al- 
ternative fuel source is best." 

Dr. Barnes at the U.N. say*- "My 
impression is that people in American 
politics who apeak about energy know 
very little about their own natural re- 
source*, 

'The best example in the U. & heavy 
crude and oil sand* deposit*, The po~ 
UmLnil i*r t-iiorm-.)Ufi, but un fortunate Ly 
this fact £oe* unrecognized by the peo- 
ple in power." 

According to Dr. Barnes heavy 
crude ib considerably less expensive to 
produce than such fuel* us coal lique- 
faction and shale oil But this is just 
one advantage heavy crude may have 
over some of the more exotic energy 
sources, he says. 



Billions of Barrels — in the Ground 



Otologists know of at teast 25 states 
with large heavy crude or oil sands 
dopostfs- 

Wnic unrj^v^cpoo on sand de- 
posits exist in 22 states. Utah has 
several giant deport 3 Total re- 
sources Irr CalHonria, Kentucky, New 
Mexico. Texas, and Utah are about 
30 biihon barrels, Canada has the 
only commercial oil sands operation 
in the world. 

Heavy crude has been under tfe- 
vetopme/nl tor nearly 20 years in the 
United Stales, The largest producer 
is California, where about 500.000 
barrels a day ore extracted, about 
half from thermal recovery methods 
such as steam mjechoft 

Reserves of heavy criJ In California 
atone could total as much as 50 bil- 
lion barrels Ultimate recovery poten- 
tial has increased from about 12 
percent before i960 to more than 50 
percent now, 

"Much oi the technology thai rs 
now being used in Canadian heavy oil 
operations was originally developed 
in California, says Fred O. Hallmark 
a rssflfvoif engineering officer m Call- 
ro-mia's Department of Consorvation 
"Companies rn Canada are advanc- 
ing much more rapidly because there 
are so few regulatory and govern- 
mental obstacles to work around. 

"Until some of the ccmslraints m 
th* Untied Stales are eased, m&ra ts 
ftttte Chance currorrt production will 
be increased significantly/ 1 

Orra factor thai will influence pro- 



duction is that Lsrg$r amounts ol 
heavy crude from Venezuela and the 
Middle East are entering the world 
market As the potential of this largely 
untapped resource becomes appar- 
ent. U S. companies will want to build 
heavy crude processing facilities. 

"We know of projects that ere be- 
ing planned now/" says Axel John 
son. vice president of Stone £ 
Webster Engineering Corp,. New 
York look for a sharp increase 
in sucti projects tn the future." 

E Anthony Copp, vice president for 
energy at Salomon Bros, P investment 
bankers, estimates thai wtlrita three 
years medium and heavy crude from 
Saudi Arabia wilt go up to 4.9 milflon 
barrels a day , compared to about 2 7 
million at present. U. S. refiners are 
now required lo accept £0 la 30 per- 
cent of Ihe oil they import <n heavy 
crude under new con tracts 

Says Mr Copp "The message on 
the wall is that more heavy and medi- 
um crude will dominate Ihe market " 

In the short tw r the outlook is dim 
for any significant increases m ihe 
production of conventional oil. ac- 
cording to Charlos DiBona, president 
of Ihe American Petroleum Institute 
Long-term, however . 15 to 20 years 
away, the possibilities are very good 
tor obtaining a subsiantiat increase in 
fuels supplied from heavy oils." 

Predicts Mr. DiBona: 'By the turn 
of the c&ntwy, \h& sources of our 
crude Oil supply wtlJ be totally drlfor- 
ont irom what we hava today. M 



"The infrastructure for ell produc- 
tion, transportation* processing, und 
distribution already exists In the vaM. 
network of pipelines, refineries, and 
other elements." 

*lt is time to lay the necessary 
k'l'iu network for increased production 
of heavy crude and tar aatids>" suya Dr 
R. It. Bertiberg, director of fowll fu^S 
extraction, U. S- Department of Ener- 
gy. 'The technology is at hand; it's 
now ti matter of getting an with it." 

One to /jet there 

As with, most Alternative fuels, ener 
gy must be expended to produce heavy 
crude' or oil sands and prepare them 
for refining, At Sync rude, for instance, 
it takes One barret equivalent of Brit- 
ish thermal units to produce three bur- 
nets of upgraded crude. As the value of 
n barrel of oil increases, therefore, so 
does the price of producing alternative 
fuels. 

Two factor* impede ihe large-scale 
Lievi;Eopmt.-rit of heavy crude and oil 
sands in the United States: Govern- 
ment policy, which will be crucial, and 
additional large discoveries of convert- 
tinal oil 

"The debate over profits obscure 
the main issue, which is him tu mini 
rnisse our reliance on foreign oil stip- 
plie»/ h says an energy analyst ut 
Bankers Trust Co. "What is needed is 
lt»fis debate on how to gut petroleum 
profits down and more effort to get 
domestic production up." 

Industry sources say that new and 
large find* of conventional nil an* pos- 
sible, but unlikely. There are no Alas- 
ka or North Sea deposits on the 
horizon, and countries that have Al- 
ready struck Jt biff — such as Me* sec- 
ure keeping a tight lid on their re- 
sources. 

The world's energy needs may ^'~'W 
down during the next decode and be 
yond. but they certainly aren't going to 
disappear And until the United Status 
develops its own energy resources, th* 
oi3 cartel, which shows- nu signs of loos- 
ening its economic strangle hi. 'kl un Mv 
rest of the world, will be only too (JlW 
to supply crude tq this country —at any 
price it wishes?. 

Bran il the United States adopted 
crash prop; ram lo develop its heavy oil 
resources, it would be eight to ten 
years before the nation could begin i» 
mg significant quantities df the en 
product. Which is all the more roaso 
to get started now* 



/'. . i Trier reprint* of fhif 
art trie. m> pa^r 75. 
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Crisis Times and 
the Lines of '79 



Oh an all-talk radio program 
broadcast from Boston, a woman 
from Toledo, Ohio, complained, tongue 
U3 cheek, that she felt disadvantaged— 
th^re was plenty of gasoline in Toledo, 
and ahe had yet to experience the joys 
of waiting in line. 

For motor isl.K. in Washington. Bos- 
ton, ar.d New York, however,, there 
was plenty of waiting —gasoline short- 
age* thai had started in California 
jumped to the East Coast, resulting in 
higher prices at the pumps, longer 
lint*; on the weekends, and a crais at- 
^oaphere that had governments and 
thf public ih inking about rationing 

Cab drivers and Hrnalt huHinesaea 
w ith delivery service* adjusted their 
Wl Jrkduv?i In h r ! .-isuiv E m m ordinate 
*mouni of nonproductive time to pet 

faei 

In Washington, D C- Auth Bros., 
0ft e of the area's target purveyor* of 
ft Jod to hotels, restaurant*, and izutitu- 
liona, reported a few shortage* (anting 
*4 to 48 ho u r* ae trucks were delayed. 

"Bui we don't put all our eggs in one 
basket, * says spokesman Michael A. 
WfeUi "If one supplier doesn't come 
Nirm lp: h ^hiiveoEhi-r^ W./n- k:iMrirn: 
merchandise we need." 

**oto bus rid^rn 

l^ssides angering motorists— numer- 
°u* brawls and several deaths were m- 
Ported— the gasoline drought hud 
°**r Hide effects 

ftioVrahip on public: transportation 
^tcm* boomed, but billet, planes, and 
ra »Ui miiiifiufed to cope 

Intercity base* "an* not having a 
^obhm and do not anticipate one," 
en M K in- hi ii* r, dirti-Lut ul 
^nfketintf aEl d membership program* 
5* *he American Bus Association. 
^Ked about the fuel outlook for the 
r **iof 1979. Mi KinhmM- replied- "All 
*wpJjJi<«. mil gii belter" 

J. Kevin Murphy, president of Trail 
Inc., jtnyfi "Huh ndiTHhipgoes up 
n nlrncMt dirwt proportion to rising 
j^olirie Cofilfi lind declining availabil- 

> 1 Bushes* measured octunh the -tt 
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fTULlng prJcas and shortage* of cat**! luel for IruCkf nice ihese aver+the-rgad rig a. 
which gel ai utile as lour lo llvt mikat to th& galton, war* tht major cause el 
the independent truckers' strike, which disrupted shipping schedules nationwide 



states served by Trail way* was up Sev- 
an to eight percent over Last year. 

The one or two spot shortages— bulk 
fuel tunka down to one-quarter or one- 
half full— were ended by hauling fuel 
from one site to another, he says, 
"We've had no problem* with cancel- 
ing run* or having buses run out of 
fuel," says Mr. Murphy 

Greyhound Lines, inc., whose 4,500 
buses use TO million gallons of diesel 
fuel annually, has no supply problems, 
Lee Whitehead, public relet tons direc- 
tor, says 

"We're not swimming in dieseJ fuel, 
hut the s-upply ud^ujite. We have a 
long-term relationship with our suppli- 
ers* and we buy in bulk." 

More jet fuel 

Saye William E, Jackman of the Air 
Transport Association M Decontrolling 
the price of Jet fuel has created mote, 
so we. should get about a* much an we 
did lart year, perhaps 85 to SO percent 
of what we need " The duTefflfUte tl 
made up on the ipot fuel market 
where jet fuel sells for SI a gallon. 



more than twice the price of fuel 
bought under contract, 

As a result of higher fuel costs, the 
association estimates that fares will 
ruse ten perrenl during the second half 
of 1979 

One worry for the future Jet fuel ib 
a middle distillate just like home heal' 
inn oil, so airlines and homes may he 
competitors when winter comes "And 
there's no question about homes being 
the number one priority," says Mr 
Jackirum. 

Trains do tug wall 

Train traffic is doin^ murvelouatji 
well, according to Amirak spokesman 
Joseph Vranieh. "We've got ad vane* 
bookings like we've never had in our 
history, including during the 1974 
Arab embargo/* Coats, including fuel 
price*, are up, but ao are revenue* 
Fuel availability poses a constant 
headache, says Mr Vrantch, but The 
t rciinB arc still running and setting rec- 
ords for riderahip- 

DLanne Liebrnan of the Association 
of American Railroads, which has 160 

2*4 




A sign of the timss Individual and small 
businesses scrambled fa fjet vaseline, 
ivasrmg lime and fuel waiting in 
gaa Lines whsn the pumps wife open. 

members including nearly hM uf the 41 
[argent railroads says that many rail- 
road operator? are "scurrying around 
for fuel and drawing 00 stockpiles," 
Although the amount varies, normal 
supplies are enough to operate for 
about three weeks, she says. Some rail- 
roads were down to a week'? supply, 
but .spot market Fuel was available, she 
adds. 

However, at least one railroad, the 
Milwaukee Road, has cut some of its 
freight operation*. blaming fuel short- 
ages. President Worth ingt on L Smith 
say a; "We have no guarantee that the 
shortage will ease. Indeed, all atgns 
seem to point to nn even tighter fuel 
supply in the months ahead/ 4 

Part of the problem it internal; the 
Milwaukee Road has Tew tank cars, 
and its ability to equalize fuel supplies 
among its 64 locations in 16 states is 
limited. 

Mass transit straining 

Public transit — subways commuter 
rail, and bus— iii booming Barry Wie- 
gand, a spokesman Tor the American 
Public TrfitifiU A^unann-n <aiya shrt 
latest figure show rider&hip up 7.3 
percent over a year ago. 

V i fty -two of the 130 systems report- 
ing to APT A are up more than ten 
percent* Mr Wiepand says. " f We're ac- 
commodating an extraordinary de- 
mand. 11 he says, noting that riderahip 
is up seven million in Los Angeles, 
four million in New York City, and 
three million in Chicago. 

Some systems are straining, Mr 
Wiegnnd soys, but nationally the mas* 
transit systems have an excess capaci- 
ty of five to eight percent Transit com- 
panies are ordering new equipment in 
record quantities, although delivery 
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dates are running at a year for buses 
and more than thnt for rail cars 

Increased ridership during the oil 
embargo of 1973-74 reversed a 23-year 
decline in transit patronage, says Mr. 
Wiegand 

Just Lost month, he adds, public 
transit was riding a crest of 23 months 
of ridership increases* 

Problems for truckers 

The problems of the independent 
truck driver*, who went on strike, 
were well publicised, Regulated truck- 
ing companies benefited from alloca- 
tion changes designed to help the 
independent trucke ra. 

Fuel was a problem, Bays Regina 
Selva, a transportation analyst for the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
of Washington, D.C., but there were 
no business shutdowns and 
nel layoffa- 

She says that many companies have 
their own bulk supplies. Whenever 
they were short on fuel, they could buy 
from the spot market, although that 
was more expensive. Prices for diesel 
fuel on the retail market rose from 
B3 5 cents <i gallon on Jan 1 to 87, G 
cents a gallon in early July, she says. 

Like the airlines, truckers may have 
problems this winter — diesel fuel com- 
petes with homo heating oil for refin* 
mg capacity, and the stockpiles of 
these middle distillates are not as 
great as they should be. "If we have & 
bad winter," says* Ms, Selv-a, "we'll be 
hurting " 

Pessimistic about fuel 

Robert Keeney, director of transpor- 
tation for the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association in Alexandria, 
Va., reports scattered problems in 
shipping fruit and produce. "But 
where there has been a problem,' ' Mr. 
Keeney nays. It has been severe ai He 
pointed to shipping disruptions in 
Washington state fcherriesK the Caro- 
lina* (peaches), Florida and Texas 
'melons?, and California (lettuce and 
other produce). 

Pot the rest of 1979, Mr Keeney is 
Optimistic: ri I don't anticipate any 
problems M However* Wilson McCee, 
^emtral manager of United Growers 
and Shippers in Florida, is pessimistic, 
particularly over the uncertainty of 
tea] supplies 

Fortunately for his 500 members, 
the fuel disruptions and independent 
Truckers 1 strike came at a slack time 
M tf this had happened a couple of 
month* earlier, during the fresh fi uii 
season, we would have been in serious 



trouble," Mr McUee says. As Tar as 
he's concerned, the nation has less 
than two months to get the fuel situa- 
tion buck on track- ^Ve begin moving 
fruit in October, M be says, ir and moat of 
it moves by truck," 

In Champaign, lit., Robert Holbert, 
an analyst for ContiCommodity Ser- 
vices. Inc>* says that the short duration 
of the truckers' strike averted disaster 
for the beef industry, There was no 
tieriomi disruption in the movement of 
beef, he says. 

Automakers, who need a constant 
influx of parts to make cars, reported 
oo difficulties In getting parts. A! 
Bothenberg, spokesman for the Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers Association In 
Detroit, says the only problem is sell- 
ing the cars once they're made, "espe- 
cially the big cars, 11 

More gasohol 

Rep Bud Shuster i RURaJ. chairman 
uf the National Transportation Polk 1 } 
Study Commission, which recently is- 
sued the results of a two-year study Of 
transportation, says federal regula- 
tions need to be changed to aJlow, ss 
one oxnmpJb\ greater u.m j *ti gambol, a 
blend i usually 90-10) of gasoline und 
alcohol. 

He favors streamlining environmen- 
tal restrictions to promote more use of 
coal and opposes the President's order 
setting thermostats at 78 degrees in 
summer and 66 degrees in winter- 
Such controls are ridiculous, he say* 
Of the summer of 79, Mr. (Shunter 
says: '"We're paying the price now for 
se verai years of energy mismanage- 
ment." 

The gasoline lines were mainly con- 
fined to the httff cities, says J. Kay Al- 
dous* vice president for public and 
government policy at the America" 
Automobile Association. "Across the 
country, there are still people who" 
don't know what a ffas line is." 

He hfrlirvf* ihfire* i* no qumtinn lhai 
government regulation* contributed to 
the long lines "If the market were oi> 
erating on its own," he says* ,r yoU 
wouldn't find such extremes," 

W, Risque Harper, executive direC* 
tor of the National Congress of Pefcr* 
loum Retailers, blames the shortag? 5- 
on the Energy Departments allocation 
pnj^rum. 1 ji.Ht February, the base per'" 
ad was changed from 1S72 to 15*78. 
That favors oil company atari*" 1 ** 
while hurting "neighborhood servic* 
station dealers/' he suys "ALtfQi the al" 
location Hyutem does not take into 
count regional differences in HUppfr 
and demand. 44 
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Tft* more affluent cutter tor* rnttm the wU in que$t <}{ 
rare antiquities Actrtu Merle Oberon enhances her 
Acupuho home with exquisite Chine** parretain* 

/it * n ci tftxtttinr shoring*- uv// hutdl v dWtrrlfa? {teltfrffUflt'rf 
an^^u^ hunter from hu or her rounds, which invariably 
inciudt' quaint country stun 1 * a&wvH an auctions and city 
showrooms Every arifectar ha* a favorite source. 




U#ht through catered buttle* 
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The ultimate float of antique furniture tfAlev:tont ti a camplvte room reMtorati&n 
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By John Cu&telh* 



uRueu is a "fer piece" from T. C, Morrow 1 ! old 
h nine town of Muunt Enterprise (population, 
426) in east Texas. But he enjoys touring the 
Continent "to eee the places you dream oF 
when you're ft child." 
Mr, Morrow like* London best The self made Texan oil- 
man says with a pin; "Even though they don't speak En- 
Vfadi there, they come closer to it than other Europeans/ 1 

Hr- and his wife, Phyllis, rank* three to six trips to 
Europe a year, not just to sightsee^ but to shop. 

We fell in love with old French furniture/' Mr. Morrow 
'The &reat beauty of it attracted us. This is furniture 
^hai w j|[ never be built again 

"Ormolu, mrirquctry. and parquetry thiU you Cannot be- 
lieve. Some of the 6m pieces might take three to ten years 
10 finish. You 1 1 1 never affain see any artisan spend the time 
nu&ii-d iu make things like these, to the best of my knowt- 
^W. the skills required no longer exist" 

f or the president and sole proprietor of T C Morrow Oil 
^° ot Flouyton, Texas* collecting antiques lh very much like 
a *port he also enjoys— quail hunting. 

'It's *o going hunting." he says, "You just look 
torwnrd to the next trip," 

Bui l M Europe, instead of bagging a tasty, eight-ounce 
^thi-red tidbit, he and his wife are out for bigger game, 
^ke the prize acquisition that is now on display at the 
'rand Palais museum in r'arih The French government 
norrnvved it from the obliging Texan 

n bookcase thai was constructed for Llie Paris Expo- 
* m "i of iSGir he say* "It's one or a kind. Back in those 
they built special pieces to show at exhibitions. If 
*ou r |^ K . fi ^ nn t j H? |ijr hibETiun. yciur reputation wai made, 
Qu a famous furniture maker," 

"hen a private French owner put it on Kile, the Jjouvre 
*amed t fl buy it. but didn't have the franc*. 
Mr. Morrow did 

France's loss was 1 louston's tfain^ 
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One of these days, tht? es^^u- ebony bookcu** will be 
back in Lbe Morrow home in Houston, In good company 
with other fine furniture, porcelain, and silver. 

"We intend to Leave the house and the antiques to the 
d^y for a museum." *uys Mr Murnw. 

What is an antique? Here's how the Tariff Act of 1930 
defines it: 

"Works of art < except ruga and carpet* made after the 
year 1700), collections in islustniEiun of the progress of the 
arts, work* in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian. pottery* 
or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and objects of ornamental 
character or educational value which shall have been pro- 
duced prior to the year 1H30, |B 

Why 16307 That date wasn't just picked out of n hat by a 
bemused Congress 

RE lB30n were sort of a watershed, experts 
point out. About that time, mass-produced be- 
gan to replace hand-made — in glass, furni- 
ture, and many other household articles. 
Then a#tnn, anything mode before 
would be ot least s century old when the Tariff Act of W30 
was drafted. But even that yardstick is a narrow, tagifatk 
definition to most collectors 

"More and more experts," say* Marguerite Ash worth 
B runner in her book. Antique* for Amateurs \m a Shwntrintf 
Budget, "ore beginning to aftree that an antique is merely 
feomethiiig beautiful from the past. Something that has mel- 
lowed with age and ia pleasing to the beholder/ 1 

That, of course, covers the waterfront— from Japanese 
netauke to Indian baskets, from carnival glass to Waterlord 
LTVHtril— Jrnni prehistoric times to pre-NYw ['leal. 
Broadly d dined, antique* are big buniness- 
' tn a year, about $2 billion worth are bought and *old/' 
floysi Richard H Rush, a recognised authority 

"Thai tmtudt-- wiles of auction house* and retail dealers. 
Then? may be *om* double counting; because retail dealers 
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Thr tailflole of n station wagon often holds surprising treasures for aniiquftrs. 




buy from auction houses. Rut they also 
l in po rt a lot. I think that estimate*" 
hp adds, "is probably conservative." 

[t is if the Gray Letter, published by 
Antique Mnnthfy* is on target. Th* 
Gray Letter says thai turnover— a 
term that includes sale* by auction 
houses, at major shows and exhibi- 
tions, by art dealers, and private sales 
jpid recites— was 95 billion in 1973. a 
20 percent increase over 1977, 

rat ark the hazards of 
collecting? Jules Reury- 
Husson* a LtHh-century 
French writer, gave this 
tongue-in-cheek descrip- 
Lion of one risk — obsession. 

Here's what it takes, he fiakt, to be a 
perfect collector: "All irrelevant 
r hough i has to he sacnficed to the col- 
lection. Do not occupy yourself with 
politics; never pi to the theater: forbid 
yourself to open a book; team the plea- 
sure* of family; always have ready 
money in your pocket: arrive each day 
at the auction rooms at one o'clock, 
leave at six. and return for the evening 
sales. 

' With this you will have a fuJJ life," 
Nor is that the only pitfall. There's a 
story that illustrate* another, especial- 
ly for those into antiques or old objets 
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enthusiastic: collector 
to boast of his great 



d'art: One new, 
called a friend 
acquisition. 

T came across something marvel- 
ous/ he told his friend "An archaeoto- 
wj.se 1 know *enl me I he very cup from 
which Socrates drank the hemlock/* 

"Are you sure it's authentic?" the 
JrJend asked. 

"Authentic!" the collector replied, 
"Why, when they dug the cup up. ft 
was clearly marked 400 a c. ,T 

'That's a wonderful story." Elinor 
Gordon says "And il makes a good 
point. Many antiques command such 
high prices that copies Lire always com- 
ing out " 

Elinor Gordon is a well-known au- 
thority on Chinese export porcelain 
She's the proprietor of a gallery in Vil- 
lanova, Pa., that specializes in that 
kind of ceramic ware. 

The Gordons — she and her hus- 
band—own an outstanding personal 
collection of the pom-lain, which was 
made to order 

"This porcelain was made in Kiangri 
province, about 400 miles northwest of 
Canton."* she saya "And it began to 
n acr. the Weflt in quantity after the 
Portuguese set up a trading poet at 
Macao, That wan about 1538." 

The Cordont- own a small cup Find 



saucer from a service made for Her> 
naffcdo Cortex conqueror of Mexico, 
and bearing his coat of arms. But they 
take more pride and pleasure in the 
pieces they acquired from a dinner ser- 
vice mode by the Kiangsi craftsmen 
for George Washington, It's decorated 
with (hp insignia of the Society of the 
Cincinnati 

Collecting can be a lucrative hobby. 
"It has been for me," says Leo M. Eern- 
slein 

"When J started collecting in the 
19405," he adds, "you could buy an- 
tiques for one 25 th of the price they 
command today. Otherwise. I couldn't 
haveafFordvd them." 

Not then, may lie. But he can now, 
nfter a Ioiie. successful career in real 
estate and banking. He is vice chair- 
man of the board of National Saving 
and Trust Co. in Washington, D C 

Still, it wasn't capital appreciation 
that enamored him of antiques, but a 
reverence for the past. "My family 
came here in 18S2." says Mr. Bern- 
stein, a native-born Washi ntf Ionian. 

In the argot of the nation's capital— 
a revolvinpr-dooi' area heavily populat- 
ed by transients— that makes him a 
cave dweller. 

'This city/ 1 he says, "has always fasci- 
nated me, especially its early history. M 

is fhized acquisitions 
from a long career of col* 
looting include an 16th- 
century Virginia inn, • 
writing desk that once 
stood in President James Monroe'* 
*tudy. and a rintf with a snippet of 
reddish hair from the head of the Fa- 
ther of our Country. 

What has collecting meant most to 
him? A sense of continuity and a link 
wuh i he past. 

"When I actually touched a strand of 
Washington "s? hair," he says, "I fell 0 
if I were a port of him— and his lime " 
Whatever goes up generally comes 
down. Antiques are no exception to 
[hat hoary law of jrravicy and econom- 
ics. Eh B Springs, n famous U.S. col- 
lect or in The JL^fte and l&tte, st^nl 
a I must S700JM)- when this dollar was 
worth a dollar— to amass a storied col- 
lection of art and antiques. 

AiLiT lit- died. tht« cut lection was ^o!d 
in 1934 during the- Omit Depression- 
The art treasures* antiques, silver, \ior* 
eelain* ivory, and other prized poweS' 
sion* brought sibout p third of what he 
paid lor them 

This pact June, Saudi Arabian Ak- 
ran Ojjeh's dasriing collection went on 

U.- I -I- ... I: it < .iKmI... r.nkn- Jk-nu't* 
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(;<>00 111 SINttSK ilJKAS FROM IDS: 



TURN YOUR 
INCOME TAX INTO 




Asa businessman, you work hard for 
your income*. Much too hard to lose any 
more of it to taxes than absolutely 
necessary. 

As a professional in financial planning, 
IDS may be able to help you turn a 
^>i.fi -[v-.vt.iii! i -if v-'Ui" inomie tax intn 
income All it t^Kes is a few of our amid 
business ideas 

IDUVSTil HKJJ" KKKI»T\XKS DOWN 

Arc you aware that there art i < - 
30 legal tax avoidance ideas available 
to businessmen? An IDS representative 
c;in work with you t© determine which 
of these idtias would be most prad ical and 
profitable for your particular operation. 

What makes these tax shelters m 
more significant Is that in addition 
to cutting taxes, they may offer other 
advantages to you and your employees. 

IIJKAS IX) IIIIJ 1 KEKI 1 KMPLnYKK 
MORALE UP. 

Wlu-llu-L- v.,i.r 



of ynur tumpiiny. By keepsriK ihrm 
happy, yt»t help assure your ousiness 
stability and long-term success. 

We can set up employee benefit 
programs for you that will ultimately serve 
your own best interests- Retirement 
programs. Pro Hi sharing. Even special 
benefit plans for key employees, 

I11K-VS TO tmV hl YV IM'OME STKAUV. 

Your product or service may not change 
from year to year, but the economy most 
certainly will. So naturally, you can't 
assume that next year s income wit] equal 
i surpass this year"*, 

r ; 1 1 5 . w it li the help of your IDS represen- 
tative, you can implement investment 
prtrfcrams that will help provide a steady 
source rf income, With 3000 IDS 



employee roster 
numbers 5 or 50 , 
your employees 
Mr*' Uit 1 lifebiond 



representatives from coast to coast, one is 
certain to be nearby. Call 800-447-4700* 
or send our coupon for more about good 
—HI— 11 — , business ideas, 

I want more miorrnanon about IDS J Xhaflthe IDS 

gr«Ki money ideas. 



Name 



difference. 



Addre-ss 



City. 



State. 



I *iK*KW4-IWm UllnabJ 
I FVt Alhtta ami llnwatl 

I 
I 



Zip. 



Send to; 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 

Dept. 2^:ifJN: a IDS Tower. 
Minneapolis, MN 5540^ 




IDEAS 

TO HELP PEOPLE 
MANAGE MONEY 
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TMS IS GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY'S COMPETITIVE EDGE 
FROM BELL 




General Electric Supply Com- 
pany (GESCO), a division of the 
General Electric Company, sells in 
a highly competitive marker. Many 
of the 80,000 products it offers are 
matched in performance by those 
of other distributors, which puts ex- 
tra emphasis 
on cost and 
customer 
service. 




Buyers hove beer* 
bufi*d in catalogs. 



Buyer 

and seller 
alike felt 
the growing 
administrative expense. Getting 
and giving price quotes, checking 
availabilities, taking and confirming 
orders were highly labor-intensive 
chores. 

And with every order came a 
flurry of paperwork, often repeti- 
tive, always time-consuming and 
error-prone, too often snarled in 
mail hang-ups. 

What GESCO needed was a 
way to streamline the whole pro- 
cess, build orders, and reduce paper- 
work tor itself iind its customer*. 



SOLUTION: 

GESCO, working with a Bell 
System team of data experts, devel- 
oped a new order entry and pro- 
cessing system, which GESCO calls 
SENTRY- It reduces the repetitive 
pricing calls by offering customers 
supplies on a contract basis t with 
agreed-on prices and responsive de- 
livery times, And to 
eliminate paper- 
work, the system is 
totally automated. 
The operation is 




simplicity itself. 
A Transaction 
telephone on 
the customers 
desk addresses 
the GESCO 

The customer tfktot his data base 

Ktantfficcition cord througt] . . . i 

^ and enters 

the order in seconds. At GESCO, 
picking tickets and purchase orders 
are automatically generated, and a 
copy goes hac k to rhe customer. 




...a Transaction telephone tot quick 
push -button ofttefing. 

The time and expense the cus- 
tomer saves arc a clear \^lue added 
to GESCO's services— a decisive 
competitive edge. 

It you haven't talked systems 
with your problem-solving Bell Ac- 
count Executive lately, your conv 
pany is missing something. 

The sy stem is th& solution* 

(§) Bell System 



auction house in Monaco One piece, a 
L011LJ9 XV encoitfnure, a corner cu&- 
board with ornate ormolu decoration, 
sold for 81.7 million 

The entire collection waa knocked 
down at $12.7 million. 



BO BGERNfJTETN DOUght OH 

inn; Virginia Krmuer 
helped restore one. 

She end her husband, 
both history buffo began 
antiques almost from the 
When she was a 



collecting 

day they said: "I do. 1 
member of Philadelphia's city council 
in the 1970a, the Knauers took on the 
job of restoring an 18th-century inn 
and tavern 

"It was a civic obligation hut fun/ 1 
says the native Philadelphian, who 
was President Gerald Ford's special as- 
sistant for consumer affairs. She s now 
head of her own consulting firm in 
Washington, D. C. 

Buying antiques to furnish the tav- 
ern brought her the kind of challenge 
many collectors relish. Namely^ butt- 
ing heads with a rival bidder and beat- 
ing him. 

*lt wu over a pur of English delft- 
ware plates, 11 she saye with a laugh 

'They were attributed to a well- 
known decorator, John Niglett My 
husband and E were bidding against 
this wealthy eastern collator He 
brought a big museum curator with 
him as an adviser, 

* p We needed a Niglett plate for our 
restoration project. When the bidding 
wad over. I was bur. 1 we hud won 

"But when we went to claim our 
Niglettp there was our rival He 
claimed he had made the winning bid 
So they had another auction, right on 
the spot, just between us 

"The bids went up and up — to maybe 
$250 Then J stopped and began to Laugh- 
" 'Why?' my husband asked, 
,T Wel!, ir I said t "it annoyed me that 
he would be so ungallant as Co try and 
take that plate from me. So 1 pushed 
him way up." 

"What he didn't know. 1 says Mrs. 
Kmtuer, "was that I had already found 
an identical Niglett plate in a stack of 
imiscHltim*m& china 1 hud buugh.1 ear- 
lier for *20/' 

Today, many collector* are like 
Stanley P. Sax president of Stan Sox 
Corp.* 13-t mimrJ mm. Mi.: h . and a mem- 
ber of the advisory Fine Arts Commit- 
tee of the State Department. The> 
have a practical as well as aesthetic 
purpose in collecting sintiques. They 
look for things they like to live wilh- 
They don't stick to one period or style, 
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The Fine Art of Collecting 



Whether you coffee! fine French 1 7in 
century turmlure, southern coin silver, 
cigar store Indians. Chinese export 
porcetain. Washington menrorabilia. 
or other Americana, success de- 
pends on know-how, energy, and en- 
ihusiasm. Know-how, in fact, may be 
a bigger asset than a far wallet 

Here are some rules of thumb 
adapted from Richard H. Hush's 
book, investments You Can Live With 
and Enjoy: 

• Take a seJf-iaught course in your 
chosen collectible. Bom books and 
museums — wh&rs you can sa& what 
fine quality pieces look hke— are 
good sources of infofmation. 

• Visit dealers. They. loo. are Hfcely 
to have examples ol what you are 
collecting — of varying age, condftion, 
and quality, You can inspect these 
pieces closely al a dealer's shop or 
gallery, A reputable— and friendly— 
dealer may also tell you how to judge 
age, authenticity, and condition, 

• Attend auctions. Gel price lists 
and catalogs. You'll get a better ides 
of market value as well as other use- 
ful information from catalogs and 
auction house officiate. 



• Sel up a buysng budget, Detide 
in advance how much you can afford 
to spend weekly, monthly, or yearty. 

• Limit spending on any single pur- 
chase, That will keep you from hlow^ 
«ng a big chunk of your budget on any 
one item. It will also hold down your 
loss on an occasional mistake. 

• Buy quality . In the long run, quali- 
ty pieces hold up best In value. They 
are also more attractive and pleasing, 
at least to the trained eye. But don't 
assume That the most expensive item 
r& Ihu best buy. As long as they're 
quality, less costly pieces may rise in 
value more rapidly than those with 
fancier price lags And somen m as 
quality may simply be overpneed. 

■ Find organizations lhat can help 
you, Feitew collectors often band to- 
gether m clubs or associations. Of- 
ten, you can learn a lot from others 
bitten by The same bug. 

• Document what you buy. Keep a 
record of where and when you 
bought It, Irom whom, arid Jot how 
much. Also, try to run down its history 
or background. Your records are nec- 
essary for rax purposes and wtll adef 
to its value on resale. 



As long as things mix wel], they don't 
have to match. 

Mr Sax's Jates! licc-u imi ion is a 
Hupa Indian basket with a tan 1 brown, 
and btack quail-tail deaign. It s a wed- 
ding anniversary present to hut wife. 

"It's very handsome," ho &ayfl H "and 
it will ]ook great in our bedroom " 

What will they use it for? 

"Nothins," he says, "except, the 
sheer joy of looking &t it u 

rautt has its charms for 
Emyl Jenkins, tew ShVs 
head of her own appraisal 
firm m Raleigh, N. C. 
"My real love." she 
says, "ia silver, especially southern 
coin silver My father came from Ma* 
sachuisetts, and the family had n lot of 
old com silver It made m rally be- 
fore 1660, about the time when ster- 
ling became the standard. 

"Sterling i* finer than coin It's 935 
parts stiver out of o thousand. Coin 
silver is only 900, 

But T grew tip likjng this old silver. 
1 thought it was pretty „ and it frit good 
when i mtod it Then f got interested in 
ita history and the craftsmen who 




made it The fact is that it isn't brim? 
made anymore," 

Since coin silver is often thinner 
than sterling, has n different patina 
and isn't marked, it often £oes unrec- 
ognized, 

"It gifts sent, down to the church 
iiiar or local thrift shop Or thrown 
away because it's thought to be worth- 
lew," says Ma. Jenkins. f lf you can 
retfosrniflo it and look hard for it, you 
con make some great discoveries " 

Like the one she mode in a itW* 
near Durham, N. C 
"Thie coin silver spoon wai ji*^ 
In a shoebox with misted!' 1 " 
ne<jus kitchen junk— can openers, baa*; 
irujc bni&hes.. bent furka« and the kind ol 
Ateak knives you used to get from * 
tilling station fur buying ten gallons c» 
gasoline. 

"You could have any item for t*n 
cents. I picked the spoon up, looked 0X1 
Lhe back and mw the name: Bto^ 
and Anderson. My heart almost 
bluuped. They were fine silversmith-* 
in she 1850s in Wilmington, N. C- 

So I bought this beautiful untiq^ 
spoon for a dime- It was worth $75 P 
«S0/ f 
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Rising Gasoline Prices 
Fuel Diesel Engine Sales 



By Raymond S* Reardnn t Jr. 



I -V THfj campaign to conserve energy. 
* the diesel engine industry is gear- 
Ing up to challenge the ubiquitous #as- 
Qhne-powc-red engine. 

U S. manufacturer* last year pro- 
duced about 700 .UK i diesel engines for 
domestic and export markets, and en- 
sales now exceed billiun Over 
the next decade, diesel engine sales 
Jp*u increase 12 to I ft percent annual 



Vp Compared with a 4.7 percent annual 
•r^wth rale in the period 19*7*77 lrn 
tK'iiK, which last year totaled about 
250^001 are expected to increase IJi 
t*PC*nt annually aver the next few 

However- the United State* and 
^*°ada use only 12 to 15 percent of all 
engines produced in the free 
w ° r 'd And although U. S manufacture 
^ wil] i urn rn 0re than a million 
by 1961. production still lags 
j* r Behind that of Japan and Western 
kiirupe, where it la expected that more 
™n 5.4 million diesels will he p ra- 
zeed durmp 198f) 



maintenance 

^e chi^f m cent i\ne behind mvreased 
diesel ujhj ^ opemtin^ economy Die- 
Use Ju**l more efficiently than gas- 
°" nt ' engines, require little 
,11a iitenance. and last longer Because 
01 iheRe advantages, diest? J engines 
" OWp pnwer many heavy-duty induct ri* 
|' ,J M autn motive product* such as 
^'"i ruction equipment farm tractors, 
^■"■Ihe-rond trucks, tpcomotiveis, 
* m P«, oil and go* drilling ri#a, com- 

^ruiiij huatri. iind gene ra tore 

toe fastest growing diesel marked 
^•r the next ten years will be in re- 
|t ' r |' r,l! i;-i r - 'line engine* in cars, agri* 
l ^rm\ and construction equipment, 
mid^itw trucks 

Such uses of dl&tfds are relatively 

Abandon it pntstdtnt of IVEOD 




new in America, but fairly common 
throughout the rest of I he world In 
Western Europe, far example, floae 
half of truck production Is diesel This, 
comparer to 6.6 percent of American 
truck production in 1978. 

The diesel '& advantage* stem- from 
iti=; combustion process. In a dieseL 
combustion t6 triggered by the heat of 
highly coin pressed air rather than by 
electric spark as it) ft gasoline engine. 
The fuel hi r mixture in a diesel Is 
leaner, and combustion occurs at a 
higher temperature- Art a renuJt, the 
diesel gets belter fuel economy. 



How much a diesel improves fuel 
economy varies with vehicle and appli- 
cation. Improvement ranges from 25 
percent in ram to nearly 100 percent in 
certain trucks 

Volkswagen's diesel Rabbit, which 
was tested by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency last year, posted a com- 
bined highway-dry performance rating 
of 4£ mptf, compared n> a" 1 rnpg for the 
gasoline Rabbit. 

Because a diesel has no carburetor 
elect rioil ignition '-w-ii-m. inn.- up- 
und rvlated maintenance are eliminat- 
ed. The diesel is also stronger structure 




Youll spend 
almost one-third 
of your life in it. 



You vwtwk hard — eigjii. ten, 
twelve hours a day. Yout new 
building should be exactly whtfl 
yc.iu wdTil and r>eed 

Mirchell rire erj^neered metal 
buMing* can fit your plans. From 
i n ymund up, your Mitchell 
dealer can build a cLtlotwed 
tfruciure: for you lhat s haictional, 
beautiful and eEgnarrix^jJ |q mam 
tain. One that wfl last for a Mettme 




No matter how many square 
feel yuu ivjed . . . nu matter what 
the inside layout vour MHthdf 
dealer can saw yrxj ^tme isnd money. 

QJ1 your MrtcheJI dealei \1 
he's not m tht- Yefc^v Psages, caiB 
the nearest Milclidl plant far the 
name of the dealer dosest to you. 



MITCHELL i 
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Technician* on a European assembly Mne 
build ditwl engines. In 1971, tt» United 
Stste* imported 150,000 dlesels, an 
amount expected to increase 15 pat wit 
a yesf for severs! year 6, and produced 
7OC.00O for boih domes! m u»e and ex port. 




i Ilka the one m this GM 
I ruck ere eipvcled to heJp U. S motor 
veh^c le manufBctuwi reacts th* required 
27.5 mil** per gallon Heel average by 
sslimates I fiat i 5 percent of 
IE* car* could £n? by 1^ 



ally because it must withstand high 

compression ratios. 

Another factor thai should acceler- 
ate the conversion to dkwl prjwer, uc 
least in automobiles, is government 
regulation. The National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration has 
ruled thai new car fleets must average 
27.5 rnpg by 1985 

Diesels are expected to help manu- 
facturers reach that goal. General Mo 
tore, for example, estimates that as 
much as 15 percent of its car produc- 
tion could be diesel by 1985. 

While do such regulation! Knvern 
the trucking industry, simple econora- 
ics is expected to increase dieacl use- 
particularly in trucks used primarily 
for pickup and delivery. 

In 1975, diesels comprised only 3.2 
percent of Class S 119,501 lb to 26.000 
Ih gross vehicle weight i and A(].?> per- 
cent of Class 7 mm lb to 33,000 lb 
GVW) domestic factory sales For the 
first quarter of 1979 these figures 
jumped to 10,5 percent and 55.5 per- 
cent respectively. 

This trend is likely to continue. A 
draft report, prepared by a tank force 
of federal agencies including the de- 
partments of Energy and Transporta- 
tion, predicts that virtually all Class 6 
and 7 trucks registered in 1990 will be 
diesel-powcred 



Several European automotive manu- 
facturers with much experience in die- 
sel technology are already topping the 
American market In addition to the 
Rabbit, Volkswagen now offers a diesel 
in iht- DjirthiT . l i ■ ■ 1 w)|| introduce a die- 
eel Audi in 1980. 

Mercedes and Peugeot have had die- 
seta for several years. And Volvo bfll 
announced plans to Bell dieseta in the 
United States* 

Marketing agreements 

At the same time, Volvo, Mercedes 
and, more recently, IVEOO ta joi* 1 
Piat-Klockner Humboldt-Dfiut?. ven- 
ture) with its Ma#iruH trucks expect 14) 
expand their share of the midsize <li*- 
sel truck marked They will be joined 
by Renault, which recently concluded 
a marketing agreement with Muck 
Trucks. Inc. 

Among domestic manufacturers. 
General Motors offers a diesel option 
in the Oldsmobite 88, 98, Cutlass, and 
Toronedo and in the Cadillac Seville 
and Eldorado, GM is also considering 
diedel* for ita Puntiae and Buick lir**s 
in the idfefc 

Diesels are coming an strong in ptfk- 
up trucks— the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the automotive market* 
InLernaLicmnl Hnrw-iU-r ihn i'ml '° 
introduce diesel engines— in its Inter- 
national Scout. GMC and Chevrolet 
nlso ha diesel options in thelf lines* 

Altogether, General Motors plans t° 
build ]8G,0QOdiesel engines in 1979 for 
its car* and light trucks, compared 
with (ftOOO diesels built in 1978. 

Maintenance savings 

The initial coat of the diesel entfif 10 
has tended to limit enthusiasm among 
car buvere The diesel Gldsmobile 
for example, coats $800 more than it* 
gasoline counterpart. The diesel option 
in the Volkswagen Rabbit adds S300 to 
its price tag. 

Higher initial costs, however, are of T 
ten offset by r uel ani maintenance 
irigs — especially in the tracking 
industry. IVEOO has prepared a study 
that compares operating costs of coflt" 
pnrabl v equipped Kawltiie and dn^ J 
vehicles. 

The diesel truck in the study n* 1 
only pays back an initial $4,CM10 pr^n 1 
urn, but saves an additional $1 
caver Ave years, primarily m fuel flfl* 
maintenance. 

As fuel prices and operating co* 1 * 
continue to rise, more fleet owners fl"* 
even consumers will be looking ui ^ c 
diesel engine's costs in evaluating 
vehicle purchases. 
ATI ON '9 BUSINESS - A UUU*T 
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SBA Winner Prospers 
From Preventing Pollution 



The SECRET of success fur a Small 
busing is an aggressive market- 
ing program, says Gary McDaniel, 
honored by President Carter and the 
Small Business Administration as Na- 
tional Small Business Person of 1979. 

"So many small business open their 
doori and wait for customers to come T ,,, 
observes Mr. McDaniel, the president of 
MAC Equipment. Inc. of Sabot ha, 
Kami, 'it doesn't happen thai way." 

Mr. McDaniel lives in a small farm- 
ing community 60 miles from Topeka. 
Ten years agci he quit his job as chief 
et ^ineer of a processing equipment 
manufacturer, rented a Quonset hut. 
lathered two employees — one was his 
Virginia— and founded his com- 
pany. 

He had $23,000 and was backed by an 
SB A Kuaranteed loan for an additional 
$Ji5>0O0 that has since been repaid- 
Initially, MAC Equipment built dif- 



ferent typej of airlifts and filters for 
food processing equipment Later, the 
company designed a dust fitter for hay 
processing plant* 

After the Clean Air Act was enacted 
in 1970. major industries began look- 
ing for ways to limit dust pollution. 
MAC* bag niters were one answer, 
ii nd the company be#an to fabricate 
dust control equipment almost full- 
tune- 

Sales shot up from $42,000 in 1969 
to $4.06 million last year. Profits ore 
healthy. But. says Mr. McDaniel firm- 
ly, a company is only as strong as its 
employees. Dedicated employees— all 
56 of them— made us a success," 

The most difficult hurdle, he recalls^ 
was obtaining adequate operating capi- 
tal. For several years, Mr. McDaniel 
depended on the local Fanners State 
Bank of Sabeiha, but it didn't supply 
the amount of money MAC needed. 



Mr. McDaniel found a bigger bank 
and convinced his local banker to ride 
along to Kansas City and vouch for 
MAC's success, 

The big-city banker offered a loan, 
but on the ride back to Sabetha, the 
local man reconsidered 'They aren't 
doing anything we can't do," he told 
Mr. McDaniel and subsequently in- 
creased his financing- 
Mr. McDaniel enjoyed his visit to 
Washington, his VIP tour of the White 
House, and hie talk with Mr. Carter, 
who Loid him: "I know from firsthand 
experience what quality of peanuts 
goes into peanut butter It took 12 
years of hearings and 100,000 pages of 
testimony for the Food and Drug Ad* 
ministration to decide/ 1 

Mr, McDaniel i lentiment* are simi- 
tar, "Not many people go to Washing 
ton and come bsck a winner," he 
remarked. □ 




"Thais a Butler building?" 

In liict, yuu pmhablv \ee 
hciuittlul Kin lei buildings M the 
"ine uml don"! kmm- ti 

H^.jusiL- Hniiei buildings 
■dfle Uitul dttiiin llcMNIiiy and 
can be a * tasteful ;»nd dr-i niaric 
■a any building, 



Yd. I ho abwi juu* you .ill 
i he inipiirliiMt umic nrul money 
-.■.mh^ o| «iyMcm* enmmiclmn. 

hi kiirn inmc .jh<iui 
t-ncrj»y living Boiler huitdimi*. 
c*ill l he loot I independent 
Cfittirutfiti w lm i 1 1 hiii Id urir 
l«n vuu. Sec "Butler Mfji (a 



Htnkler" in l he While Pjpe* 
()i write HuMtr Ml p. C<u 
U T i H- 1 17, HM \ l.mvr. 
k:in^ Cn\< Mo f*4|4l 
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MOTOROLA HELPED BRIN 




His name isn't important. 

H is story is 

He was simply walk- 
ing back to his office 
when the pain hit him 

In less than 
three minutes, 
an ambu- 
lance with 
two para- 
medics arrived 

But as they began 
to work, arrhythmia- 
erratic, wildly un- 
controlled heartbeat— 
set in 

Then his heart 
stopped altogether 

A MIRACLE 
OF ELECTRONICS* 

Fortunately, the ambulance 
was equipped with a Motorola 
APCOR Coronary Observation 
jrn r 

It put the paramedics rn 
immediate touch with an 
emergency physician at the 
hospital miles away. 

Not just by voice com- 
munication; that doesn't give 
a doctor all the information he 
needs. 

But at the very same 
instant, by Motorola telemetry, 
an electrocardiogram of the 
activity of the man's heart 
was bemg transmitted 

A miracle of 



microelectronics— was about 
to show what it could do. 

TiCHHOtOGYOOIS 
THE TALKING. 

A lot of things were 
happening at once. 

The medical 
assistants at the scene 
were talking to the 
emergency room at 
the hospital 

And the Motorola 
APCOR was also talk- 
ing to the doctor Bl 
a language only a 
doctor could under- 
stand— by trans* 
mittin^ the 
patients EKG 
The doctor 
could then treat 
the patent 
almost as 
if he were 



on the spot. 

In a few minutes, the 
man's heart began to beat, 
He was once again on his way 
to be*ng alive, m every sense 
of the word. 



MAKE IT HAPPEN. 

APCOR fs made possible by 
Motorola m i croc ire u its, tiny 
information processors that 
Transmit both electronic 



*4i 






THIS MAN BACK TO LIFE. 




signals and the human voice, 

Microcircuttry is also at 
the heart of the many 
ether kinds of two-way con h 
munications 
equipment 
we make. 

But con> 
TTtunications 
equipment is 
only part of 
what contrib- 
utes to our nearly two billion 
dollars a year in sales. 

MAKING ELECTRONICS 
HISTORY. 

Thanks to Motorola micro- 
electronics, we create all 
kinds of remarkable 

systems that 
would 



have been inconceivable not 
long ago. 

A system to help power 
companies handle peak loads 
wrthout danger of blackouts. 
An electronic car-engfne 
management system that can 
save gasoline. 

Even a communications 
system to help probe Mars. 

But then, we've corne a 
lone way from the time we 
first made history by putting 
radios into cars (we went on 
to put alternators and elec- 
tronic ignitions into them) and 
later put 
popular- 
pneed 



TV sets into homes (they're a 
product we don't make here 
at all anymore). 

Today, Motorola is one of 
the world's largest manufac- 
turers dedicated exclusively to 
electronics, as well as one of 
its foremost designers ot cus- 
tom and standard semi- 
conductors. 

Many of the things we 
make are changing peopfe's 
lives- 

Others are actually savtng 

them. 



® 



MOTOROLA 



Making electronics history 
since 1928. 



APCOR. MctfsrfDte ana A am ^guieroJ 






INTRODUCING THE 
ONLY MEDIUM DIESEL 
TRUCKS THAT CAN 
PAY BACK THEIR 
PREMIUM 
IN 14 

months: 




(AND THAT'S A 



Mow you'll pay only $2,980 , 
more to get a diesel -powered truck 
rather than gas, And you could 
have that premium paid back tn 
just \A months, if you drive 20,000 
miles per year. 

That kind of truck economy 
wasn't possible before we developed 
our new 9.0 liter dieseL 

Obviously, the excitement be- 
hind this new V8 engine is that it's the first 
diesel dfforddble for the low-miieage driver. 




How affordable? 
Even if volj put no mof* 
than 10,000 miles a year on an 
International* with a 9JQ liter 
engine, your pay back tirrie tak * 5 
little as 25 months;' 

And those are figures^ 
your banker will love. - 

Have an International 
introduce you to a 165 or 180 nr 
9 0 liter engine. , .standard on Caryostar 
cabover and 5- Series trucks. 



r 9 A I Iter 
Back Diesels. 




NIFTY $2380). 



We call them The Money-Back Diesels. 
You may call them the most ecpnomteal 
^through In trucking since the radial tire. 



' ttn an eronomic analysis oP fud wvings« maintenance 
•flfid nwft-hour produtfivlty available with lhe 
lanal 1754 with 9.0 litpj/lfft HP VS dlfnd v^ff*4a an 
/2-bbl. V8 S2,9flfl iv the prtmlum prtoe trf !+w 9.0 
wie over the rtV«4Gd yai emjlivf, Fud pilar 
Mil 7K pfrr qallon trie dir~vei.tiH per $£lJort trar gai 




To air Approved buyers, International 
Harvester Credit Corporation offers 
as low as 10% down and up to 5 yrs. 
I I i I K h« to pay on medium duty dlesel trucks. 
All finance sales must be finalized by 
March 31.19B0, 



HI INTERNATIONAL 

WE BUILD YOUR KIND OF TRUCK. 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



The Toro Team Has a 
Winning Game Plan 



The iff Memorial Field Id 

Hanover, N. H It is 1953. Thou- 
sands of Dartmouth College fans erupt 
into cheers as wide receiver David 
McLaughlin make* his 4 1st pass r^ep- 
pn of the season, setting hie third 
Dartmouth gridiron record and finish- 
es him Bcojor year ho the nation p s fifth 
lending pass receiver. 

In his first year or graduate school, 
W is drafted by the Philadelphia Ea- 
Glea but |iusses up t hf challenge to 
P J ay professional football 

"My dad advised me I hat I could 
*ear my Phi Beta Kappa key from my 
^birtstrap, but that wouldn't be a very 
go °d ptace for it," he recalls rr l gat the 
n^ssage." 

Mr McLaughlin went on to earn his 
Master's degree in business; adminis- 
tration from Dartmouth's Tuck School. 
^ u * his earlier athletic days — he also 
*Uer*d in track and basketball- left 
testing impression* thai helped pre- 
him for a successful business ca 

, Team sports sharpened my compet- 
J^ve instinct, taught me to accept de- 
f^ 1 *! and helped me to understand 
that because you muat raly on other 
t^ple, you had better associate your- 
with the strongest team possible," 
he sayi, 

°^tdogr aquJpmsnt 

McLaughlin s six-foot, four inch 



^ is trimmer toduy t lutn when he 



* u b in college, but he ha* tort little of 
V* competitive spirit Since 1973, he 
^ been chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Torn Co., q manufacturer 
marketer of outdoor maintenance 
^jpmem headquartered in Minne- 

. When Mr McLaughlin Joined Toro 
n ^To m president at the ajje of 
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39, the firm was known for its lawn- 
mowers. Sales were around $57 million 
annually. During the past decade, how- 
ever. Toro 's image and marketing have 
changed dramatically. 

This year, the company's sales will 
top $360 million. While Toro atill pro- 
duce* uuaiity town mower* — the kind 
yog walk behind and the kind you ride 
on— the company atoo make* snow- 
throwers, which constitute nearly €0 
percent of the market Traditionally. 
Toro ha* led the industry worldwide in 
producing automatic irrigation sys- 
tems for golf courses Market share is 
around fvi] jjer^n; Aboul «Jne quarter 
of the yard trimmers now in use car- 
ries the Toro brand. 

Last year was particularly good for 
Toro. Sales increased 41 percent, earn- 
ings nearly doubled, and the company 
applied for a listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange 

Career play book 

Mr McLaughlin had pretty well de- 
veloped hia career play book while he 
was still In college. Following two 
years as an Air Force pilot, he joined 
Champion Paper*, Inc. a* executive 
assistant to the vice president of oper- 
ations 

He preferred to work for a smaller 
outfit because he wonted as much**- 
pL-nence as possible. "I felt this would 
enable me to move into general man- 
agement and prepare me for becoming 
a company chairman someday/ 1 he 
say*. 

Champion was attuned to hit need*, 
and when he left he was president of 
Champion Package! Co. Sayt Mr 
McLaughlin- 'Those were 13 marvel- 
ous years." 

Toro's size and strong franchise net- 
work — 75 percent of its business is com 



sumer-oriented— aro really what 
attracted Mr. McLaughlin. Soon an>r 
joining Toro, ho assigned new prior- 
ities to various products other than 
mowers. Before long, there were four 
new divisions; International, i-uunum* 
er. irriKalion, and institutional prod 
ucto. In addition, Mr. McLaughlin has 
attracted more young managers to the 
company and has established profit 
centers to encourage initiative and 
product development 

Hands-on approach 

Companies, like people, have person 
all tie* Torn seemii to ref!ecl ih+- low- 
k<'\ but l nte rise nature of its chief ex- 
ecutive officer Si ill, his is not a re- 
lated management style He cull* it □ 
hands-on approach. 

Mr McLauRhljn has a propensity for 
details. "I really get into some operat- 
ing umt* in greater detail t!i.i:i itJOM 

people probably would/ 1 he admits 
" When broad decisions have to be 
made, [ want to be able to put as much 
knowledge behind them as I can." 

The name McLaughlin la mentioned 
in both Scottish and Irish record* 
early as 1062, "It used to be spelled 
M^<-L*B-u^-h-e-n, but the Irish some 
how got into the family, and the presr 
ent spelling evolved over the years," 
he says "I find it difficult in identify 
wjth the ScotLish heritage," he adds r "l 
don't have the thrift characteristic 11 

Workdays begin e*rly for Mr. 
McLnughhn. who likes to be at his of 
(ice no later than 7:30. He drives him- 
self to work, M A chauffeur isn't my 
style; too showy/' 

Ten or H hours later he departs for 
home, a picturesque country estate lo- 
cated on a wouded knoll overlooking 
One of Minnesota's placid lakes. Not 
surprisingly, the grounds surrounding 

4ft 





A Nerce competitor, Mr. McLaughlin tnjoyt tannie, which he *nd 
Ms wile Jutfy pliy t+varal ilmti ■ weak, In hts senior year 
at D in mouth College, hi warn named bait sll-around sEtUete 



the home of Mr. and Mrs McLaughlin 
look like a meticulously maintained 
golf course. He teste many of Toro's 
products at home, from hedge trim- 
mer* to irrigation system*. 

Mr, McLaughlin, like most chief ex- 
ecutive officers, regard* time as his 
nemesis Commercial airline flight* 
□re opportunities to work* early morn- 
ing hours— 5 30 on occasion— are ideal 
for ae£OrapLifiJ)in£ special project*. 

But when It's time, to relax— he de- 
cides when that is — he relaxes 

Of his two sons and two daughters, 
only Jay, 16, is still at home, but dur- 
ing the summer they all visit. Boating 
and water skiing are among the fam- 
Dfejfa favorite seasonal activities, and 
Mr McLaughlin enjoys tennis and 
downhill skiing. One thimj Mr 
McLaughlin would like to do more of is 
leisure reading "1 consider it a real 
treat/' he says. 

A native of Orttnd Elands, Mich , Mr 
McLaughlin is president of the Out- 
door Power Equipment Institute, Che 
Washing! on-based trade association 
that reprewnts the mduHtry Hp Is also 
involved in other busineas. and chari- 
46 



table activities. As a result, he spends 
nearly half of hU time traveling. 

If he's not en route to a civic or 
huard meeting Hom*wh*2re in the* Mid- 
west, he*a probably on his way to Han- 
overt where he presides over 
Dartmouth College's hoard of trustees, 
or to Washington, D. C, where he at- 
tends board meetings of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United Stales. 

It's an eitremely demanding sched- 
ule But, he is quick to point our. "if 1 
weren't enjoying It. I wouldn't be doing 
it " In an interview between trips, Mr. 
McLaughlin discusses Toro> the role of 
business, in society and government, 
and hit personal style of management. 

What an* holds the Qrea seal poten- 
tial for Tore? 

It would probably be irrigation sys- 
tem*. We have done well on the golf 
courses, but we haven't even begun to 
move into the consumer side of it. 

Irrigation also fits nicely into what 
we perceive as a major social need- 
better water management That prob- 
lem will be with lw for some lime, al- 
though it li not widely recognised 



right now. We believe that automatic 
irrigation systems are the best way of 
using water. 

Isn't that a bit **lf serving? 

We hi*v* tried to follow the practice 
that when we take a public position on 
an issue, it should be related to our 
Belf-intereate, But that doesn't mean 
every position we take is prompted 
solely by self-interest. If our position 
on an issue is going to have validity, it 
must be attuned to society's needs as 
well as our interests. Every company 
must serve, gome need of society to stay 
in busme-ss. Ours is resource manage- 
ment of water, 

la water manage mens an issue which 
you brought to Toro? 

It's an area that J personally have 
championed, but there are other peo- 
ple who feel just as strongly as t Wa- 
ter is common to everything that we do 
an this company, 

Toro hat coma out with a new prod- 
uct cafftd the hose and rael. TeH me 
about \t 

It's an explosive product, unlike any- 
thing we've £ver made before. It con- 
sists of a light flexible hose that 
collapses to store compactly on a reel 
in a box about a fool and a half square- 
Originally, one of our people saw a 
simitar product Ln Norway. When we 
learned that it had no patents, we pro* 
caoded to find the most efficient way t** 
produce it here. All our market teste 
said it would do well because it eluni- 
nates the hassle of uaing a garden 
hose. In fact, it could be. an even bigger 
succeu than we hod Imagined, Our 
biggest concern now is that we coaW 
create a market for somebody else un- 
less we move quickly. 

How do you plan to kaap up with ri* 1 
Mfidf 

We are establishing a new plant t & 
make nothing but thew hose product*- 
We will probably break it off into fl 
separate profit center, put one of our 
young, aggressive managers in charge 
and let it fly. 

That atr&tegy hat been part of the 
reason for Toro 1 a growth over th* 
past ten years, hasn't It? 

Yea- The company hm grown by 
turning ovvr pirfCe* of thtr buainoss to 
young" ptople, giving them the r^sp rpl1 " 
sibilicy and the hu irking, and letting 
them develop a concept, 

What yardstick do you us* 10 m* 3 " 
sure Toro'a success? 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF ROOF SPRAY 
PROCESS SAVES COSTLY 
CONTRACTORS 



Call Randustrial, instead of a roofing 
contractor. Do your own roofs and 
save the sky-high cost of outside labor. 




You can borrow a labor saving R .industrial s Roof Spray Kit to 
fflsurfaw and weatherproof your pliant roofs with grofossionaf 

results for less than 9 cents per square foot. 

Randustnatft Rooting Consul tan is will provide jobsiTe insTTuc 
lion for your maintenance men and ailow you to save high 
contractor** costs. The procedure li so basically simple that 
roany plants assign a main- 



tenance foreman 
Ploy vacationing 
or day laborers. 



and im- 
students 




A| l holes, breaks, blister* 
■fld bad spots are careful ly 
Patched , Thou dr u ms of the 
*pray applied R 11 Shield 
Tite* Roof Preserver are 
Spotifjd on tnegt oliphJ „ Thy 
Randustrial* Roof Pump is 
P^ced in a drum of the seal 
^nt. High pressure conveys 
r t to a pole spray gun which distributes it evenly over I he root 
vurrace, The R 5 Roof Spray K*tr which has a value of 
S3630.00, is loaned to you at no charge for application of 
Material, || includes the pump, pole gun and all hoses required. 

£ three man crew, operating orw R-5 Randustnelv Roof Spray 
Km, will cover u{\ to 35,000 square feel of roof surface inone 
jjjav« The same crew, hand brushing, would cover a possible 
& .D00 square feet in one day. 

^h* Randustrial * Roofing Materials ire prepackaged in a pom 
Wet kit. PC -70, which contains all materials necessary tor 
Patching juhJ resurfacing 7.000 square feet. The PC 70 Kit is 
^icetaatSS&BSO complete, 



Resurface one of your pUnt roofs now to fry the Randustrial® 
Roof Spray Process. Jus* measure youi ioof ^in?a in square feet 
and divide by 7,000 ra determine the number of krTt required. 
Even if you are of the opinion that vow maintenance depart 
me^t is Too small or noi quaMitd for roof maintenance, we ask 
you to investigate the Randustriatot Spray Process, (f you have 
bui one maintenance man available, we can show you how To 
effectively employ our process. The advantages are so over- 
whelming that you will surely want to try art initial installation 
this year on one of your plant roofs. 

Check coupon foe a free copy of our 64 page Catalog which 
gives if I the details, 



J Randustrial Corporation 

Site* Glhcm in Cilrtt 



132&1 Umfro AwnuWClmUrvl, CUmo 44120 

: Please send FREE 64 pap Roofing and 
Maintenance Catalog, 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20062 

C Please enter rr.y subscription to Washington □ Bill me 

Update at the reduced rate ol $1 80 for six □ Payment enclosed 

programs. {Checks should be Tnade payable to (he Chamber of 

□ Please ssnd me \u%\ ihe naxt production ar a Commerce oMhe United Stales.) Or, call Bill Sums, 

five-day r«ntal fee of $40. (202) 653^6239 lo plate your order. 
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Washington 

UP date The Video 
News Magazine For 
Business Leaders 

• Taped in Washington by the National Chamber s issue experts. 

• Must viewing for your key staffers; membership; business, 
civic groups 

• Cast economic, legislative and regulatory trends in the 
business perspective 

• So concise and to the point you become Washington insiders. 

Washington Update is a 20-minute, W cofor videocassette 
released bimonthly (Feb,, April. June, Aug,, Oct,, Dec) to keep 
you on top of issues— to give you action steps to take. By signing 
up as a subscriber, you pay only St 80 for these Six editions. 
Rental cost (five days) per program is S40. Order today! 



I happen to believe that proiit/ihility 
is much more important than sales. 
Another yardstick thai I think is im- 
portant is market share. We can be 
Highly profitable, but if our market 
share* ere declining that means we're 
really liquidating rhe company, and 
that's not in the shiirebolderw" interest. 

VYhere did the name Toro ordinate? 

It's a real macho kind or name, abso- 
lutely the best asset that the founders 
left I he company. 

Toro started as the Bull Tractor Ca 
ui 1909. The rounder? couldn't get 
enough enfrines, so they created a sub- 
sidiary calked the Tajm Ma tor Co, I'm 
sure it was derived from the bull con- 
notation. 

The Bull Tractor Co. went bankrupt 
and left poor Toro without parent or 
customer When I joined Toro, the 
\vmb«] was :i pEur nf bull's horns un- 
derneath the name. But that ham since 
been dropped. 

Many Toro products depend on the 
internal combustion engine. Is the 
fuel crunch a problem? 

We don't think 00. The amount of 
gasoline used in one of our engines 
0v er a season is something like live 
Sal Jons, Also, home values are increase 
ing ail the lime, and we believe people 
^ill want to protect and enhance their 
homes. That means spending more 
tww caring tor the unnmdn 

Where do you see Torn five years 
from now? 

Probably twice its current sisee in 
terms of sales, whiuh would put us 
fioniewhert in the $700 million range. 1 
Toro still in the top 25 percent of 
Publicly owned companies in terms of 
profitability, which is where we are 
And the company may diversify 
*"^ay from its current lawn and Harden 
°^ntfition. 

you studying diversification pos- 
*'hrifcties now? 

We ore beginning to look tit them. 
J™^ don't want to sJow down our basic 
^ineas growth by acquiring some- 
Y 1 "^ that has a flat growth rate, Nor 
*° wn wnnt to acquire u huMineta that 

divorced from what we do or that we 
understand, 

*tiat would you like to change about 
»• company? 

I would Kike to see Toro broader 
Wled B o that it is not as vulnerable la 
0L,t *nrj mic dew in urns 

A J*t>* ] wish we had the time and the 



resources to do a better job of training 
our people for careers, We still go out- 
side for specialized talent, sometimes 
at senior levels, and that is not fair to 
people who have spent their careers 
with us* 

How much emphasis do you place on 
royalty within the company? 

i don't place overt emphasis on it 
There is a certain discipline (hot goes 
with any organization, and I think 
c h £i c need. 1 : to be recognized Similarly,. 
1 feel strongly that people ought to 
have an open door. 

What led lo Ihe for mat ion of Toros 
political action committee last year? 

The initiative grew out of a feeling 
that our people* particularly our man- 
agers,. should become mure involved in 
the political system No company can 
really eiist outside the government 
spectrum. Wo have a responsibility to 
try and influence government, not just 
far our own self-interests but also for 
the overall good of society. 

Does government regulation) have 
much Impact on your business? 

It does, and the impact is increasing 
all the time The Consumer Product 
Safety Commission has promulgated 
mandatory safety standards for lawn 
mowers. The evolution of those stan- 
dards was very frustrating 

Toro began drafting safety standards 
for lawn mowers in 1972, because we 
were concerned about the number of 
accidents, At first, the industry op- 
posed our proposals as unnecessary, 
but matt companies later joined the 
effort, Legislation was developed with 
the help of the late Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, but it wns superceded by the 
Consumer Product Safety Act 

The commission rejected our sug* 
gested standards* which I believe 
would have been effective, and instead 
ariked the Consumers Union to develop 
its version. That was a long* protracted 

j rid tin- -laniard* w u h I wvn 

take effect until Ift32 r almost ten yean 
after we first requested them. The cost 
will be in the millions of dollars. 

The most discouraging part is this: 
The industry took the initiative out of 
a belief that consumer*, government, 
and business could work together but 
1 1h- ttdvt-rsarial attitudes of regulatory 
Staffers and some consumer advocates 
kept putting the industry on the defen- 
sive. We wanted safety standardly, but 
they made it look as if we opposed 
them, 

a 



Do government and busJness neces- 
sarily have to be adversaries* 

No, On consumer issues^ the inter- 
facing ought ^ be between industry 
.md [hi.- consumer. Government should 
play the rote of a catalyst and not dic- 
tate every turn. 

There are certain things that need to 
be done by the government that busi- 
ness won't like. This is because some 
business actions have not b*>en above- 
board. Too often, criticism of American 
business practices is deserved. 

By the same token, business is wrong- 
ly portrayed by government as beinfi a 
self-serving entity* and t categorically 
disagree with that, There is a greater 
sense of responsibility in the business 
community than the government gives 
it credit For, and there is mure legitima- 
cy to the free enterprise system than 
the government recognizes 

Most business people are trying to 
make a contribution by providing a 
service. We are attempting to run prof- 
itable organ izat ions, which are also re- 
sponsible to society If firms realty 
want to make an impact on congress- 
men or regulators, they should present 
their cases eyeball Lo eyeball. 

Do you believe the dialogue between 
government and business is improv- 
ing, deteriorating, or stagnating? 

It's stagnating, A good dialogue re- 




The wooded tsfceskJ* setting of the 
McLaughlin home pro wide 5 the perfect 
environment lor tetsurery weekends. 
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David and Judy McLaughlin had a busier larnliy life baler* their olctcr ton 
and iwp dflygh1*f* gr*w up and moved away. Jay. 16. it now preparing 

for college. One thing remain* consi stent: Their informal ilfe-style, 



quires interaction and understanding 
f sense there has been very little prog- 
ress in fllther. The economic climate 
isn't helping any 

What will II lake to turn things 
around? 

Fundamentally, business must be 
able to plow back more capital into the 
business There 1 * simply no wny this 
nation can stay low in productivity 
tmimt each year and prosper We are at 
the bottom compared to other industri- 
alized countries. 

The government should promote 
profit-ability and the reinvestment of 
profits In most instances, it ha* not 
done this The government needs to 
promote international trade- Its poli* 
ties have varied all over the tot The 
government should stay out of most of 
the regulatory process*. 

The government's approach to regu- 
lation is to write the whole book, page 
by page If govern mem would just 
write the table of contents, then busi- 
ness nnd other responsible groups 
could take tt from there Government 
could come back at the end and see if 
it's been done properly. 

Do you think business m general is as 
involved as it should be in social is- 
sue*? 

Involvement i* very uneven. In Min- 



neapolii. I don't think you could ask 
for a more dedicated sense of social 
responsibility among a group of com- 
pan its. There are 44 firms here that 
give five percent, the maximum, of 
their pretax pro-lies to charity 

Business ethics has been a major is- 
sue in recent years. Do you believe 
business is doing enough to clean its 
own ho u se 7 

Its doing more. The sense of aware* 
of ethical standard! certainly 
went way up after Watergate. The oth- 
er side of the ethical pattern, though, 
li not legal but moral, 

By and large, many companies still 
hesitate to do the right thing if it will 
adversely affect the proflt-and-loss 
statement 

It Is often said that business can be 
Its own worst enemy, Do you agree? 

Yes. I think business creates a lot of 
its own problems. At Tom. we try in 
onp way or another to pot ourselves at 
risk For example, we have outside au- 
ditor* review our compensation prac- 
tious with the board uf directors. 

We feel we must continually reas- 
sess and compare ourselves with public 
standards I don't think business does 
enough of that Ry being recalcitrant 
on issues, business creates a negative 



conflict— the healthy 
sound companies. 



What sort of relationship do you have 
with your employees? 

It's respectful, but not as fulfilling 
I would like. 

When I feel strongly about some 
tiling, [ express my views, but I don't 
have the feeling that people hesitate to 
disagree If they think differently 
There are many issues that I don't win. 

What are your prime assets as a man- 
ager? 

Dealing with 
conflict found in 

Working within the management 
structure to bring ubout the best deci- 
sion without having to make the deci- 
sion myself. And challenging others to 
see if our goak are high enough or if 
there is u better way of doing some- 
thing 

Mow much do you rely on intuition? 

There is always an element of that. 
But I try to reduce my dependence on 
it by having good information and 
fact* available. When you get right 
down to it r many decisions on products, 
people, and financial matters are intu- 
itive because they're judgmental; not 
everything is exact 

What do you think are your short- 
coming*? 

1 have a tendency to focus on a «irv 
kU j subjeel so intensely ikul 3 bee^rm' 
insensitive to other things going on 
round me At times I taki: on more 
than I should, with the burden falling 
not only on me but also on my- wife and 
family. And sometimes I take too 
strong a position on issues, and that 
can be unhealthy, especially in maiv 
agemenc 

Do you have a high boiling point? 

It really depends upon the issue- On 
things that are not too important but 
have a high nuisance value. I probably 
have a lower boiling point than I 
should 

Looking back, what was your most 
Important decision — other than join- 
ing Toro, of course? 

It was hiring Jack Cmtttu as pre*n 
dent of Tom 1 recogni?A-d that my own 
management h1 ylt* needed balancing 
with someone who whs more relaxed r « 
person who had come up through the 
marketplace and could help young*' 
managers move along 



What was your worst decision? 

Actually, it was a family of d«' T 
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Never before 
has Xerox 
offered such a 

1 selection 




Hie 3107 



The 3109 



The 3400 



Our line of small copier* just got a little 



Jungcr. 

We added a new small copier at one end th^t 
give* you crisp, clear plain paper copies in seconds 
while quietly sitting on -a desktop. 

And a new small copier at the other end that 
gives you copying, reduction and automatic 
w.«"iinii wlule quietly stttinj* e»ti the tliH>t: 

In between, there are more small copiers with 
more big features than you can shake an original at 

So if you're looking for a small copier* call us. 

After ail* who else gives you so much to 
choose from ? w nnOV 

And so little. AtKUA 



□ Please send me more information about your 
small selection of eopktk 
O Please send me a Xrrox representative, too, 
Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, 
Rocheitc^N.V 14ft i| 

Name _ — . 

Title . 

Company 

Address 

City 



_ State. 



./\y 



Telephone. 
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A COMPLETE 
8-PART COURSE IN 

EXECUTIVE 
SELF- DEVELOPMENT. 

"EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND" 
Yours To Try For 15 Days,.- FREE! 



Through those dramatic sound orienta- 
tions you use your imagination and memory 
to "soak up" hundreds of guidelines to 
business success... to master your role as 
manager.. .to inspire new confidence in 
others.. .to motivate those who work for 
you. ..and to enjoy your own success. 

Realist it- Dramatizations Put You In The 
Picture. Remember ihe days of radio drama 
...where the vivid use of actors and sound 
effects enlisted the powerful aid of your 
imagination? You could close your eyes 
and "see** what was happening and it be- 
came indelibly etched in your memory. 
EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND 
works on exactly the same principle. 

Not A Series 01 Lectures*..Thc skua 
lions and people you will meet arc as real 
as those you encounter every clay in busi- 
ness, You'll "sit in" on actual problems 
as they unfold, listen to how they're mis- 
handled, and then, through the advantage 
of * + siop motion", a narrator will interrupt 
the action to point out errors, to explain 
what went wrong and to show what should 
have been done. 

The Overwhelming Advaniugi* Oi Con- 
venience. » Cassettes are used on the stan- 
dard cassette player that can be activated 
anywhere at anytime, At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute 
to work. While traveling on a train or 
plane. Furthermore* they can be shared by 



others in your organization.., even used for 
group l raining sessions. 

Executive Seminars In Sound is a unique 
learning adventure which will enable you 
to explore, in real life dramatizations, these 
essential guides to business and manage- 
ment success. 
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Explores the an of communication - talk- 
ing, writing, listening. How skillful are 
you as a communicator* compared to 
i fie businessmen you'll 
hear in this 
cassette? 
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Will help you capture wasted hours, 
turn them into productive effort so 
you can truly CONTROL your lime, 



4fe Reveals techniques that master num- 
J^ agers use lo evaluate fuels and mini™ 

mize risks m decision 
making. 




m L)wm;j[i^s ;t uhIc van civ <>l "people 
£ft pro hi cms" and how ihey are solved... 

■everything from spoiling leaders to 
willing intL^utlicc 
conflicts. 



pl.)emnnMrak*s turn u> h*md over rcspOfl* 
fcsibility to others so you can free yoiii*- 

^■sdf for l Ik 1 real joh 

°t nitinauing. 



6 Learn I he tk-wiM techniques for eopini! 
with constant changes in your busi- 
ness resulting from growth, com pet i - 
lu >fl. economies arid \*o\ eminent. 



/Understand >our situation today and 
know how to set realistic goals for the 
future ihroutih these re ~ creations of 
evealing case histories, 






8 Tlie personal psychology of how to 
overcome fears, blind spots and 5fl 
varieties of hang ups thai can rob 
you of the joy of achievement. 

The compk'U- K-p:iri course ni only %H> includes: 

• A tin in home M 1 ;" % 1 1 1 ■>'" v i ii\ I ca&uette hinder 
with >i built in pocket for each cuisettG. 

• The complete of eight ca**eucft. each one 
offering 45 to 50 minutes of playing lime. 

A Study Guide providing u written synopsis tor 
each cassette, ideal for your personal review, as u 
reminder of sections yftull want io go back to and 
listen to Li^atn. or for formnriiny yroup mnning 
sessions in your company. 

ttctrufJic ScnAut* b» Soiled tuo Ik ytnix* FREE* for it 15 

• Si i Si .j|Ji1iiiun \\\ * i mply Silling uiji iind returning <I>l* coupiui 
below. >om tfJMi cmjiuac ihtf curnplw usur** 41 funnc. at I he 
"ffiee. ill ytmr tenure f 

Nation s Business 
Executive Seminars Division 

lol5 H Sued, N.W M Washington. D.C. 20062 

I YLS. I jl^l*|H j 'in I ^ iJa> AuJlliun OIU-! W .1 in. ,1 i;-..- ,..|i. f .l. k 
iwrir l ivvurnr VmpnuFt In Sound uiih irmly flujik If nn| Hick 
I LiU^tbly wiihitcd. I nan return il lor lujf retijful of mv payiTWFM- 



□ Check enckned for SB5 
Ull la :-, 

□ BwikAawru.-imi □ Muler Cluirjp* □ Attwtrcxn Eipttn 
No, Eipir4iion DqIit 



'II Master Qwrue, rnlci +*4rgii number ahuvc name 
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Mr, McLaughlin »tt **We at leait one full day on the weekend* when he can 
target about Eh* Job lid «n^y The company of h& family, out during the week 
and moat Sunday* he ipeodf several hour* wQfkfcns at Home in fit* tfen 



■kuu, We went into three buaine 
that were bud for w because tfcey 
didn't follow the fundamental precepts 
thur had made- Tort? a Strong company 
There was a piny ground equipment 
business that did not use Toro & name, 
a landscape contracting badness that 
did not relate to our standard cost sys- 
tem, and ci ctmter pivrji Irrigation hu si- 
ne** thai offered m no opportunity of 
becoming the leader. 

[ should have been able to recognizer 
that those ventures weren't going to 
work But we went into them, we got 
out of them, and we learned some very 
good lessons. 

How much work do you take hnme 
with you? 

Most evenings I Lake home at least 
an hour and a half's worth of reading 
end dictation. On Sunday night [ re- 
turn to the office for a couple of hours 
to prepare for the w<?< k 

Do you consider yourself a workahol- 
ic? 

[ don't, hul my wife does. 

Do you believe there fa stiJJ wide- 
spread discrimination against women 
In business today? 

Yes, although there is probably less 
ntfw than there used to be. Even at 
Toro, there is a decidedly chauvinistic 

S2 



attitude on the part of some of our 
older people, generally in middle man- 
agement. It 1 * not true so much of the 
younger people, On the other hand t I 
find that many women Lack the ambi- 
tion to make the commitment that it 
takes tO move up. 

How do you discourage sex discrimi- 
nation at Toro? 

We discuss it at our management, 
meetings, and we go out of our way to 
work on the problem. By any practical 
measure, businesses of ail ry]>trs are 
gciing- to need highly talented women 
managers, because they will help up- 
grade the Level of overall mLinsig^nwrni 
within any company. So It's not just a 
matter of social responsibility; t hyrt* is 
a practical need to find the best roan- 
nflemt-ni available. 

Could you see a woman In your fob? 

Yes, I could Ten years from now, it 
wiJJ be common for women to be strong 
candidates for most roles in large com- 
panies 

Were you ever tempted to pursue an- 
other career? 

I once had an opportunity to return 
to Dartmouth aa Assistant dean of the 
business school Then I recalled some- 
thing the president, aktu a close friend, 
once told me "Never return unless 



you can bring back enough knowledge 
to offer the college something lh 1 decid- 
ed that 1 really did not have enough 

Do you still have as strong a competi- 
tive drive as you did while playing 
sports m college? 

Yeah. I absolutely hate to lose, 1 
think maybe I can rationalize it a little 
better now than then Most of the time 
I can smile, but it still harts just 
badly. 



Did former President Ford try to re- 
cruit you to play football lor the Uni- 
versity of Michigan' 5 

Yes, He was a congressman from 
Grand Rapids at the time. He had been 
a great football player at the universi- 
ty. I kept telling him that I wanted to 
go to a amah college back K ( -i mst for 
the experience 

How did he react? 

In essence, he wound up saying that 
he> too, thought that's where [ ought, to 
go 

As a student at Dartmouth you took 
part In an incredible number of extra- 
curricular activities. Did you ever feel 
overextended? 

Yes, but you never realize that until 
after you're into thing*. H wa> rwdly 0 
feeling of commitment to be helpful to 
some enterprise, and the same ib true 
today— whether it's Dartmouth, the 
city of Minneapolis, or Toro. 

What led you to become go deeply 
Involved In Dartmouth College as an 
alumnus? 

Partly a love of the school. Partly * 
sense of obligation far what it did 1" T 
me And partly a belief that it El o Bp 
institution. 
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Are you a aentlmentaNit? 

lo many ways, yea I am terribly *e n " 
timentai about certain kinds of expisrr 
encee, and maybe an emotional*** 
about this country. 

You recently accompanied Vic* 
President Mondale on a trip to Lat' n 
America, What was the purpose o1 
your trip, and what benefits wfl f * 
gained? 

Thu trip lusted only four day?, l>< lT l1 
was v**ry intensive. T suspect thai part 
of the purpose was an attempt by Mr 
Mondnlc to r.-. t |.li .h sixn*' in* wi,h 
thf? huainese community. 

If there were benefits, they were niu 
tual I'm Mure 1 came away with more 
reap-ct for Mr. Mondale, thf problem* 
NATION S BtrStNPSS - AUOU3T l** f 



of ^crvernineiH, and tome of the com- 
pleritira of derision-making within 
govern mem. Hupt fuJ J v. He- tamo uH ui 
*t With Sess skepticism about business. 

Wtol wore your impressions of the 
Vice Prtsidtnt? 

I was more favonibSy impressed than 

I thought 1 would be. I thought he han- 
dled himself superbly jn dealing with a 
variety of peopte in both Venezuela 
a*id Brazil 

My impression woe Lhat he is totally 
tfifferem than President Carter in sev- 
eral important ways Mr Mondale hci5 

II h^h sej of principle*. aE does the 
President* buf. the Vice President alio 
has highly tuned political antennae 
thai tel! him when compromise is 
needed to make progress 

Tlte highest, difierfnc^ between the 
l *o. from what J was able to observe , is 
TOt Mr MondaJe knows the political 
Process 

Mr Carter is naive and apparently 
dl|J fcB not have the ability to convert 
™ tufwty Into action. 

°o you have any political ambitions? 

Every business person ou%hl to ful- 
fil f^onje obligation through govern- 
^nt service. I personally don't have 
a °y ambition to run for political office. 
Perhaps because or the sacrifice that 
w *u!d required. 

At some point* however, serving in 
J^e federal government may be an al- 
^nativo, although I don't covet it If 

- ri #hi situation came along. I would 
insider it out of a «tm*e of duty to the 
nation. 
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a 1 bothers you most about sacl- 



k's the progressive r u&& of freedom 



n ^Tv'a L i ^muring tumJrm:], V«- 

* Q rd socinlism. You can see it in Swt> 
^ajid England 
^ n thii nation the mmt ciptimistic 
I can bee ls a definite swanp to 
^""d attempting to stem the govern- 
l * ni '* invasion of the privnu- sector 
r^P^'ty. the younger generation will 
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ev ^n more ntn>ngly abotJt thk. 



I think the demands on a chief execu- 
tive officer are such that you don't stay 
fresh arid challenging much beyond 
ten or IS years. That refers to all peo- 
ple in posi Lions of accountability. 

Would you care to head a sobstanllah 
ly largaf company, pern apt In ■ dlf* 
ferent field? 

That's possible I have not been 
tempted by other opportunities be- 
cause J am still challenged at Torn, 
and I don't feel that I'm an obstacle in 
our organisation 

It's not so much the sL?e of a compa- 



ny that appeals to me as the challenge 

Have you ever fantasized about living 
In a different era? 

1 suppose 1 sometimes ihmk T would 
like to have lived in the West during 
the 1800*, when pioneers were taming 
thai frontier 

I relate to the pioneering spirit, 
Thrre were great opportunities and 
challenges— and very little govern- 
ment interference. □ 



*re do you see yourself ten years 
rr °m now? 

^obably not at Tom, although there 
certainty of that. Unlets* Toro 
■ dramatic-ally. I don't fie* how I 
n *tny jus chief executive officer with- 
^ diluting |.he oppnriunirii^ jar .i tal- 
rnanEigement group that should 
VL " the room to move up 

r Kani nations are vibrant and alive. 
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To order reprints of this 
article §ee page 78. 



"Cuckler had our building ruady for us... 
and we didn't even know it." 

(Hundreds of Cuckler building owners can tell you this!) 




The buildings pictured above were all built using steel, 
mass produced, packaged building systems from Cuckler 



Your own building paekag e can be 
assembled and delivered quickly 
The components are already built. 
You save time and money. You're 
in business sooner and costs are 
predictable 

Without exception every CliCfcter 
package is precision built using 
top Qualify materials Your building 
looks good from the start and stays 



that way, You get years of econom- 
ical service— iow maintenance 
and long life. 

Many package sizes available 
with lots of options. Yfrur nearby 
Cuckler builder can help you get 
what you need He wifl respecT 

Kour budget and dead fine Call 
im Today or mart coupon below 
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Th& U S Sailboat Show In Aonapolia* Mn hu an 
aaLrmatad altandanct or 100. 000, Tha mn« of 
muti and llr>*» coma* from more than 430 bcn*i. 
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II tikn ■ big hall and cirafulfy plarvntd 
logkatlea to dlaplaf ttvt Coat Show'i 
giant off-road oqutpmanl at tha Kantticky 
Stata Fairground* In Loulairilla. 



How American 
Business 
Shows Off . • . 



Exhibitions provide the stage for 

industry to attract customers, 

sell products, and influence consumers 

8* John H. Jcnnrieh 




Trad* ahowa art the buainese of doing biialneu. 
SluoHu afiow that trfilbiti like this one at the 
Oif*cl Mall/Marfceling Afctoiiation eho v, tar. cui the 
coat of a personal sales caH by 60 percent 



C^m o dusty marketplace to a 
' hu^e, protected coliseum, every 
Merchant knows one truism: IT the eua* 
tomer can see the product— fool it, 
* ScJ - it, jump up and down on it— 
chances art- he will buy it. 

that's the reason for today's indu&- 
1-riaJ trade shows and public shows. 

By ha vini; the buyers via it the sell- 
Bp n, shows sell better, cheaper, and ens- 
^ r than salesman in the field. 

While there are sL ill plenty of dusty 
^arkeipluces or their equivalent. 
GWre and more shown are being held in 
m *dern hn]h designed Tor thai pur 
Po*» The largest in the United Slates 
ta McComalck Plnce in Chicago, 

* typical show 

. Hubbard H ErickHon, Jr., oMhe Na- 
^-■nal Association of Exposition Man- 
a fi | -r> ; . describe* a typical McCormick 
Ptc ^e ittidr *lu>w: It cover* about 25 
— reserved eight years in ad* 
v **nce; hundred* of exhibitor* spend 
JJ^riy *1 5 million to rent that apace, 
thFa n another S3 million-plus for exhib* 
!. ' ^en- ore 'A 5 miles of draped parti- 
^Hb. 2,5 million rounds of fright. ^ 
stliler Icwids of furniture and carpet; 



the 



w urk is done by $97 carpt-nterfi, 



J 4 teamwti'ra, 39 ri^ra and rnachin 
J» covers. 57 electricians *l decora* 
am j 53 L-i^aners — plus private 
Police, Firemen, nnd nur*ea~ 



The show is open for only 24 hours— 
three days far eiffht hours each — hut 
draws 25,000 people from nil over the 
United States and &3 foreign countries. 

That in slightly more than average 
attendance for ft I rude vhow- many are 
much larger. There are also more than 
700 public shows that draw 60,000 ur 
more people. 

The Trade Show Bureau, a data- 
Katheririff ar^aniwition sponsored by 
eight associations involved m putting 
on trade show*, says there will be 
6,591 trade and major public shows in 
1979. To participate in these shows, 
industry will spend up to $4 billion. 
There will be about 60,000 exhibitor* 
and more than 35 million people at- 
tending. The dollar volume of business* 
initiated or conducted at trade and 
public show* is incalculable. 

Ten yearn, ago, Kays one expert, there 
were perhaps 16 cfcttea with halb lanp- 
enongh ta handle shown drawing up to 
20.000 people. Now. 142 cities have 
this capability. 

The main building of McOormick 
Place offers 750,000 square feet of 
space, There are another 330,000 
square fret in adjacent Mcrt'ormick 
Place West, which itself rank* eighth 
in swr a moii^ exhibition hull* 

Wayne Dunham of the Chicago Con- 
vi; at luii li nd Tourium Bureau sav* it 
was hoped that the second hall would 
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mean more shows; while a show ran in 
one hall, another exhibit could be set 
up next door 

"This is happening aomewhur " he 
says* "but alio the larger shows are 
expanding and Uhing hmh buildings," 

Last September, the International 
Machine Tool Show not only used both 
buildirjKE bat added 200.000 aqua re 
feet of temporarily enclosed space on 
:hr raaJI. 

While the average show is a lot 
smaller in atae* the object Is the same 
To attract custo mens and sell products 
The customer may be a retailer, a 
manufacturer, or a consumer, the tar* 
get of the |jublic showi, 

SaiJboata in Anna polls 

The United States Sailboat Show in 
Annapolis, Md.< oldest inine years' and 
hi^t-Ht - if the m-t he- water boat shows, 
b both a trade and public show Exact 
attendance figure* are known only to 
the show a owners, but an estimated 
100,000 people flock to the cramped 
AnnapotLtf waterfront every spring for 
what moat observer* agree m the best- 
■elling aailhoat nhow tn the world 

"We almost try to discourage num- 
bers," lay* principal ahow owner F 
Jerry Wood M We try to get food buy* 
era." 

One way to reduce hull kickers and 
increase cheek* writer* 16 to charge a 

5fr 



Direct Response Printing 




6arn*ll C You rig of Uarco, Inc., a 
Baltimore graphics firm make* mi pitcn 
Uarco budgets JB.GfJO for lour man for 
(our aayi. "Jt * worth M," «ya Mr Young 



stifF admission fee Another barrier Lb 
the weather 

"Rain jllsI qualify the audwncv 
more/ 1 &ays Bennett Grain, another 
boat show partner, Translation: More 
avid sailors who spend money attend 
rather than families just out for a sun- 
ny Sunday outing 

Whatever the method, the show pro- 
duces buyers. 

"There would no: bt* any Shannon 
Boot Co- if it were not for the uvthe* 
water boat shows, 1 ' says thai firm's 
president. Waiter Schulz of Bristol. 
R I. 'They build reputation and expo- 
sure" 

William H. Show, vice president- ma 
tine products for the Pearson Yacht 
Division of Grumman Allied Indus- 
tries, Inc., s&yn boat shows arc an op- 
portunity to take the economic pulse of 
buyers. 

"These shows don't necessarily pro- 
duce direct sated, but they contribute 
immeasurably To the final sale/' says 
Mr Shaw, whoHe division builds rriuru 
than TOO nail boat* a year. 

Anthony Rwiich, president of Sound 
Spans, Inc., which makes masts, booms, 
and hardware, yoea to only one show; 
Annapolis. 

"It's hard to measure show impact, 
but people do remember you, and it's 
good to communicate with people and 
see what they want/' he say*. 



While not many boat owner* are in 
The market for spars, Mr Rusjuh aJf*o 
makes original equipjnrn t h>r [y.^d 
manufacturers, whose top executives 
are selling to consumers at the show. 

James M. Tindail IN, president of 
Coast Navigation School ami vice 
president of Navigation Instruments. 
Inc., both in Annapolis, says. 

"We can check out our camfxitiiui 1 * 
und find out what people are saying 
about our products. People don't writ? 
letters, but they will talk to you at a 
show.** 

Considering l he multitude of details 
that have to fall into the rijjht place at 
the rij^ht Itme, il s no surprise thai ju*.t 
putting on shows is a business in itself 
And not one for those who an* ri-luc 
rant Lu u*fC lrnur hand* thrty 

Carnival-tike 

William A. Sax Ton of Wayland. 
Mas*, P consultant to the computer in- 
dustry and chairman and a principal 
owner in the new Federal Computer 
Conference held in Washington, DC, 
considers most trade and consumer 
shows crass and carnival -like 

His professional, high technology 
show is helping to shape the computer 
industry's destiny, he says Maybe su> 
but the day before the show was ^ 
open, Dr, Sax ton, whose degree is in 
applied physics, was checking on the 



Not everyon 



Panning the Trade Show 




t everyone ukes trade shews. "We 
held Out ftrst one in April, 1976/' says 
Marion Ksrshnaf. executive vice 
presidonl of Mooting Planners inter- 
national, a 2.500*mamber assDcjatiC n 
in Middktfown. Ohk>. "After ihat one 
experience our board said no 
more.' *' 

Mr Korshnar says MP1 ts an educa- 
tional Organ^slbOn; the tract* arrow 
concept didn't quflo achieve us goal 
Instead, MPJ developed Interface, a 
session oi 42 eight-minute periods 
during which buyers and suppliers ol 
mealing space moet by prearranged 
computer matching 

Here's how it works. Before The an- 
nual meeting m June, buyers and 
supplier 5 — a If members ol MP I— 
complete prof (lea on themselves 
Summaries ol these a/e senl by MPi 
to everyone Then, members com- 
plete another form, tosting 30 people 
they would fika to talk with at the 



meeting With the forma in. Ihe com- 
puter does the bent it can in Mfiiling 
the request*, finally spitting out a 
printed schedute for each member, 

At Che annua) maofong. the users of 
spate got pormanant locations; each 
site having a table and two chair*. 
Suppitdr? go from one appcNnlruent to 
the next, with each unmierrupi&d in- 
terview lasting eight minutes. Two 
minutes ©jo allowed tor iravei time 
t*tw»n appointment* 

Suppliers do The traveling, Mr 
Ke/ahner says, because MPI doesn't 
want them at tfw meeting with b*g 
djspteys or audio visual equipment. 
The most ihey can carry ts brochures 

'■"This ts a reaming experience/' 
says Mr. Kershner 4 'Even if there's 
no buying and selling, you can'l have 
two experienced people in the trade 
sit down for eight minutes without 
both of them learning something. M 

So far. the conoepi has worked 



Last year, MPI had S00 people at its 
annual mooting in Cincinnati This 
year, says Mr, Kershner, ho expects 
750 to attend the ihird annual Inter- 
face, to be held in Dallas. 

Does MPrs sutce&s suggosi mat 
rrade shows are obsolescent? Mr 
Kershn&r won't say tftat; he just says 
Ihey don 'I mee1 MPI's needs 

But there may be a limit on how 
many shows an exhtoitor should at- 
tend. 

Aj DeAngalus of Philadelphia, who 
publishes a newsletter about boat 
shows, says there are M too many 
shows too expensive to attend Not 
so much show cost, but loss of time, 
salfts eUorl, expenses. Industry Is 
taking a closer Hogk at each show and 
becoming more selective 

"All shows receive good to great 

reports However, some loar that 

a good show does not a profitable 
year make." 
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THE AGE OF MICRON ICS IS HERE. 

At 32 copies per minute, 
Hslhe fastest desktop copier in hs class. 





tl premBT 

3r* , *8* tifchnotogy mid our otfn mine* 
22** 1 *** •' *P*** And Mil 

JS*** mean for yoy 1 High quality copy 

^5 « made easier, more efficient jrid trip?- 
ntffcantty toer. 

^J) 2 Coplei Per Minifte. With a running 
JS^Qf under two seconds per copy, the 
« *e testtfsl desktop copier in ite 
What's more, there is no warm up or 
c " lr Ms. tim«. Your first copy ts ready m only 
seconds. 

Micro- Computer Control. But you get 

ijl* ^ n iust speed, The NPBO's hwlt m 
< j fc ' r * Com Putef conlrob several futures 
Jj^Bj>ed ior cc* ivenienl. reiiabte opera 
pJZ: * activity monitors the entire copying 
y^^ 1 taking operational adjustments off 

1^ Ssnior Control Panel, The entire sys 
^^OTCfetOygur 
Z^nd^ thmuflh a touch 
Zy^mwrjthsurf^ control 
2"* A bright digital dtsptey 
S^^ual the copy 

^ Interrupt Function, 
^itemiddteofalor^ 



tracks 

after your short job ts comptotod and nuto 
m.-itrC&lly fittyfTO to thft Onfprinl par>^ r -i ^ e 
Double Cawtte Ptoper Supply System 
. >'.' - ■ jn bteep 

tv#q paper ^^Mup to , *. ■ bectod at 
all limn 

And olhef be 9mm keep an coming The 
NP80 awtornrttcrily shuts rtsetf off thirty s« 
seconds after your last copy run, A unique 
seamless CdS drum is designed for more 
speed and longer drum Irfe Ami a new roller 
developing system 
usei tessdeve* 
nper 



The NPflO ts fast becoming Ihc yfo 

male plain paper copter, Oorft be the test 

person In your business to enter the Age of 

Micron ics. Find your authorized Canon 

copier dealer in the VeltoMr Rages Or mail in 

the coupon tjdow 
■ — — — — — — i — — — — — * 

*S, I'd Mifcto «MR The Agtt til Mtcrorict 

□ Reaw ix-nd n*.* inore mtormitiori ar* 

mewao 

□ r*^' J n** (he n <irrw at my rwariftt 
rtufhr^ired Cujvki copier rift^ 
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carpets in the hotel bull room and help- 
log the show manager deal with exhib- 
itors' problems 

At one point, he asked rhetorical I > 
"What's a Harvard Ph.D. doing pick- 
ing out the Danish pastries' 1 " 

Utopian goal 

Ft took Dr. Sax ton nine months to 
prepare his conference and show, with 
a lot of help from H, C Amnio* a con- 
sultant from Ridgewond. N J . who is 
the show manager. Mr Asrnu*. who 
special toes in computer- related trade 
show*!, h/w done 80 to 100 in the past 
15 years. 

His Job is to inform the exhibitors of 
necessary details and to supervise the 
setup of the show. He works closely 
with the decorator, who is responsible 
for the assembly, construction, and dis- 
mantling of displays 

Mr. Asm Lis has a Utopian goal: To 
please all of the people all of the time 
Ease of access to the exhibit hall, the 
number nf loading docks, availability 
of sufficient labor and cooperation of 
hotel staff are just a few of the prob- 
lems that must be overcome. 

Mr Asm us characterize* towns && 
good or bad for putting on shows. The 
bad one*, ha saya. are those where ex 
hj baton* "can't lay hands on the exhib- 



its until the union member* I hat put 
them up have left the halj. w 

Show operator? also cite problems 
with union stewards who offer prefer- 
ential service for a Fee. In a hall 
iwarrmng with eshibitless exhibitors, 
the temptation is to spend a tittle extra 
to get set up early. Promises aren't 
always kept T however r and there is lit- 
tle recourse lor an exhibitor who feel* 
cheated because show-wide union con- 
tracts prevented him from setting up 
his own exhibit. 

Vincent Col ley. account executive 
for Exhibit -Aids, Inci t compares work 
done by Labor union* in Washington 
j Eid PhiUidelphifl- 

Standard booth 

A standard px nihil hooch is ten Feel 
by ten feet* with draperies hung from 
pipes plus an identification sign. Deco- 
rators like Exhibit- Aids are paid a 
fixed fee — about 910 — for erec'.Lm: pipe 
and drapes for each booth. The decora- 
tor in turn pays the workers, but the 
fee Isn't fixed. 

In Washington, flays Mr. Co! ley. he 
deals with the teamsters and carperh 
tent unions— and the coat runt $5 to 
$6 P » he standi to make some money. 

But in Philadelphia, he deals with 
the teamsters who unload the materi- 




E vnn «*Hmg 
than efegant 
spend ijp to 



up in ftihtnit dt i campul^r show require* manual work in <e*> 
surroundings. This year, more Itian £0.000 exhibitors will 
S4 buiion ro cfitpJoy their wares at irsoe and public shows 



wis, (he riggers who set up the pipes* 
und the carpenters, who hang the 
drape* Mr, Galley says that in Phila- 
delphia he generally loses money on 
the booth, up lo $30 if overtime is nec- 
essary. 

Mental wopretwd 

But all problems aren't related to 
tabor unions- In one city, commercial 
chicles wore prohibited from unload- 
ing on Sundays, says Mr Asmus, and 
to meet hm schedule, he persuaded 
trafllc police to look thf other way 

Claude Viar* general manager of Ex- 
hibit-Aids, hap a mental scorecard of 
citify that tallies with Mr. Asmuss, 
but ha alto notes that a bad city for n 
contractor can be good for exhibitors 
Mr, Viar is more concerned with rhe 
problems that are inherent in any to- 
girt leal operation. There is always one 
exhibitor who doesn't get the wqird, of 
who chooses lo rrniore the inst ructions, 
or whose display materials, bound 
from San Francisco to Washington, in- 
explicably end up in Kansas City. 

Nevertheless, says Mr Viar h the 
show has to open on time— "that *■ 
your dictator 

' 'Putting together b show is tike 
playing a football game/ 1 he adds. 
"You try to avoid making mistakes ." 

One way is by extensive preparation; 
he has eight staffers working on ad- 
vance orders, 

Huck to buck tho w>. 

Salting up in an empty hall would h* 
hard enough, but frequently shows are 
back to back. Mr Viar has broken 
down ope and set up another in 36 
hours He did eight bock-to-backs in 
197fl 

One example ul lMl- k^isU^ii prnb 
I em is the 1978 boat fahows in Annapu- 
lis. In 64 hours h workers and exhibit* 1 ^ 
removed 434 sailboats (243 in the wa- 
ter J and replaced them with 266 powe r 
boats 1 134 in the water?; removed 865 
feet ui r floating dock and replaced i* 
with fiOG Feet for the power boat Bhotfi 
find iiH.?k ous iwi.j movable bridges, 
placing them with one. 

Precision timing is important A* 
the power boat show, boats in the wa- 
ter are scheduled to dock at five-mi*" 
uta intervals If nn exhibitor misses hi* 
cue, he'a out. 

Regardless of its type, once the sho* 
opens 1 "traffic flow is most important. 
Mm R Ponn Urdner, Jr . floor mi'" 
ager for a recent trade show put on °/ 
the Direct Mail/Marketing Assod** 
xiott. Inc. 

He spends most of his show day* 
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a walkie-talkie stuck to his, ear* 
unraveling snafus and fulfilling the 
last-minute demands of exhibitors. 

(a it worth it, till the hassles involved 
in solving other people's problems? 

Yea, says Claude Viar "Where else 
Can you touch the product' 3 " he Jisks 
The way to sell it Ly (o let people see 
it* 

BarnettC. Young, account executive 
f Q r Uskrco, Inc .. a Baltimore graphics 
firm, says his company spent $3 t 00O 
fer its display and budgeted $8,000 for 
four men for Tour days at a recent 
^aithitigton ahow. 

"We get good customer contacts,, and 
w c giiirt a lot of knowledge about what 
others do*" he says: 

A lot cheaper 

And if one survey is right, trade 
flhowis urea lot cheaper than cutting on 
^ttHMn individually. The Trade 
Show Bureau says it casta $97 for a 
Md salesman to contact a qualified 
town at trade shows, that contact cost 
averaprey S39. 

William W M-.-r- munagiiw director 
°f the bureau, says trade shows are no 
tanger im excuse to have a good time, 
kui rather are "an intensive, exhaus- 
tive selling experience " 

He says that many exhibitors at 
trade shows plan strategy carefully 
a *id follow up leads. 

Says Andrew S. Unicki a psycholo- 
gl from Middle bland, R Y.: Trade 
*hows are a great way to meet deci- 
sion-making executives of major cor po- 
tions. These people can purchase 
tfoods f|- 0Tn uuppliers without going 
through several levels of approval. 

'Trade shows are really the- heart of 
American business/ 1 he adds- 

S*v«a for Duilas 

One person wh<> pLan? to capitalize 
*n trade show popularity is Preston 
^bert Tiach, president of Loews Corp., 
"haliiuan of the New York Convention 
tt nd Visitors Bureau, and founding 
c Wrmun of the New York Convention 
an <3 Exhibition Center Corp. 

Bs wears a Big Appte pin in his la- 
J*lt but h in biggest raves right now are 

^r Dallas, Teiuia, and the new Loews 
^natuh* luxury hrttel built next door to 
2* IJ Jtlla* Market Center complex, 
w ™*h haa 4,6 million square feel of 
Inhibition apace in six buildings Of 
^is. onfy about 500,000 square feel is 

Qr transient shows; the rest is perma- 
showroom space. By October, that 
^lai BbflCt; W i]] ^ expanded to 7.2 mil* 
ltCm square feet 
Mr _ Tiach aays that costs of exhibi 
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Claude VTar tWil general managv r of Exhibit- Aids. Inc., and H. a Awnus> 
manager of Ihe Federal Compuler Conference, hash out show ae* up plias on 
a packing crate. Putting up and taking down ahow« require logisucal genius 
and parlance, Nearly &.600 trade and major pubfk shows wJH be held In i&79 



tionj "are more reasonable today than 
they were ten years ago, primarily be- 
cause of competition. 1 * 

Even ihn' federal government ts get- 
ting into the act with promotion that 
taps foreign buyers. Joseph Miller, di- 
rector of the foreijtn buyer staff for the 
Commerce Department, says that a 
dozen or so shows are picked each year 
and promoted overseas- 
Mr Miller nays that promotion re- 
sult* in a 52 percent increase in for- 
eign buyer attendance compared with 
previous shows not promoted by the 
federal government 

Also, foreign buyers buy more than 
choir dome* tic counterpart*. Mr 
Milter says thai one restaurant supply 
show drew Urn percent of its atten- 
dance from overseas, but 50 percent of 
the sales came from foreign buyers 

Although the United States has mot 
relied as heavily on trade shows as 
many major European cwrnnes H«>. 
■rays Mr Miller. this situation mny 
change since there have been enor- 
mous strides in the post ten years in 
upgrading trade shows. 

That upgrading is Heeled m I he 
economic effect* on cities where trade 
shows are hold. Mr. Don ham of the 
Chicago Convention and Tourism Bu- 



reau says the average person attend- 
ing a trade shdw there spends S189 
during an average stay of 3.2 days 

Then there's the multiplier elf eel 
Mr Dunham says those dollars ore 
spent five times before leaving Chica* 
go. going from exhibitor to supplier to 
subcontractor to employee to rental 
ntfent Cu grocery sturt- 

Impressive Impact 

Over o year, the impact is impres 
-live And a mrnpiinwn with other 
business meetings is revealing* 

During 1976, Mr. Dunham says, 
there were 15,600 corporate meeting* 
in Chicago, attended by 558,000 people 
who spent $52.7 million. 

There were 1,039 con vent ion* at- 
tended by 464.000 people who spent 
$87.7 million 

And- finally, there were 174 trade 
dhows involving 1.3 million people who 
spent £384,3 million— more than 73 
percent of the total for all three cate- 
gories 

With thai kind of economic pres- 
ence, trade shows take top billing in 
the meetinp industry. 
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Anatomy 
of a 

Consensus 



The Joini Economic Committee 
agrees: Inflation is 
the real problem, and 
regulation is a major cause 




The Joint Economic Corn mill mi, under chairmanship of 
San. Lloyd Bontsen (D.- Texas), agreed unanimously 
on an annua? report ihnt catli (or sTrGnothenlng 
du sine 55 lo achieve economic stabWty. 



T-m TtAsfi ack». traditional 
ic policies aimply stopped working 
in America. Frantic efforts to ftnt? tune 
the economy did not stop it fro pi 
sawing between inflation and 

-lun Hii- m i w economic iuv wits uld 
before it was adopted, and mandatory 
wage and price control* only exacer- 
bated stagflation 

Public confident in the ability or 
any administration or conjees to halt 
double-ditfit inflation eroded The Con- 
sumer Price Index became the number 
one political liability with no respect 
Tor party lines, Prices climbed, and 
most of the WIN buttons™ from Presi- 
dent Ford'* Whip Inflation Now cam- 
paign— fltay«d packed away 

Heavy clout 

The spring of 1979 brought a policy 
breakthrough. The rongressionai Joint 
rxonomir Committee issued tin annual 
report that stated, in essence: 
Strengthening business would bring 
about economic stability 

The joint committee is not a legisla- 
tive body, but it. carries heavy clout in 
netting the nation's economic goals and 
priorities. It was formed by the Em- 
ployment Act of )*N6, which sought to 

60 



Integrate the country's mishmash of 

e 0.1 Much 1..- program*. 

The President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, which was also bom under 
the act, annually prepare* a report 
that lb submitted to Congress for con- 
sider at ion. The J EC holds hearings on 
the report and fends its conclusions to 
Congress. 

The 1979 report, signed by the 20 
committee members, marked the first 
time in as many years that this blue 
print for the economy hod been unani- 
mously drawn up. 

The report also marked a complete 
turnaround in economic thinking In- 
flation, the report concludes, is the 
real problem, regulation is a major 
cause of inflation, utid the- nation's 
nomic maJaise items from on inade- 
quate uupply of goods rather than from 
excessive consumer de round Whtit 
this means is that if business is given 
the proper incentive*- productivity will 
rise, and prices will go down 

Previous policy had accepted as 
truth an economic phenomenon 
known as the Phillips curve— that a 
decline h prices necoasarily result* 
from taking enough ntcnm out of the 
**conomy to increase unemployment 

H 



However, strong business activity can 
stabilize the economy, keeping prices 
level and employment high. 

Sen. Lloyd Ben teen it), Texas h chair* 
man of the J EC, has been id traducing 
legislative measures since 1911 to t**l~ 
ster business performance, i1 Even is 
have finally caught up with the proph' 
acy^ he says, 'The economic woe* 1 
said years ago would occur in the fu- 
ture unless economic policy v^as 
changed have occur red. The future is 
now. 

People outch on 

"We've cunceiuratvd on the coiuninv 
ing sid^ «11 thetfe years, It'a time *° 
concentrate on the supply side and th# 
moderniuit ion of productive capaefty 

Giving business the wherewithal t° 
modernize its plants Eind equipment 
essential to ending today's dauble-dififi* 
inflation, according to Sen fk*ntse«- 
He thinks the time is right for em 
nomic policy turnaround. "Wa^ bo 1 " 11 
making some headway." he says ' 
have to say these things H times, but 
people finally catch on 

The JBC chairman has learned thwi 
the hard way. He began n seria* <* 
hearing* on capita) formation ^ ur 

ATION'S BUSINGS * AimUJB? I 




Rlchqrd Boiling (0. Mo | says Ihi* 
c °ngfesa will be more receptive to 
goutiness proposal but enough 

nre around to cause problem!. 

***** ago, and now "we Are just begin- 
*™i to build support for it ■ 

S*n Jacob K. Javita <R.-N, Y.r rays 
^ changing times give business "its 
J^^** chance to rehabilitate rLaell in 
Mi eyes of the public since 1932 ' h 

Ik- b*ljevo* the public will support 
^business measures. "People realize 

W Hi) percent of all employ ment 
f 0 ^ 6 * feora biwine*s and that we need 
^nesa if we are going to be strong as 
* ytotu" ho say* "They know the 
^urnment doesn't make anything 
. *GpU" are receptive to way* in which 
can help the economy." 

"'EC number* and staffers deny thai 
■^mport woe the result of the new 
^serviiHarn in Congress "The new 
^^llFfcii js more probuaines* with a 
|!r?j**' on to provide more asaiahinct- 
waines*/' «y* Sen William Pro* 
™* Ift-WiaJ, a former J EC chairman, 

lUL the crux of the mutter » the new 
^•Jroichiillijiimo 

j**- Richard Boiling fD. MoJ, Sen 
_ town & predecessor nnd now chair- 
or the Reuse Rules Committee. 



Congress is more receptive to 



pr^jMiwiK, hut -,i>n there 



Sen, Jocob K, javiu (R -n v p believe 
business now hit Id biggest chance 
iince 1932 lo rehabilitate lt««ff 
m lh* eyes ol tn« public 

are still enough liberals around to 
cause problems 

"The nlder member* m service and 
age are not willing to bud^e from their 
more demagogic positions/' he says- 
"But now, for the first time in a great 
many years, we have a majority that 
I k is been elected in the past four or 
five years. I see some hope there." 

John Stark, the just- retired lawyer 
who has been committee Half director 

■sirurt' M'ti2, su^sU lh:il liiv Tumi- 

around in thinking may have been ax 
recent ah the midterm election, 

'The part election disturbed mem- 
hem who tensed a (real deal of popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with inflation nnd 
I he difflcultum of our growing depen- 
dence on the world economy. 1 " he says 

''Members! had been very skittish 
about committing themselves in eco- 
nomic matter*, but ihe new report pro- 
vides a common denominator. It has 
continuity with the public's perception 
of the economy." he? conclude*, 

"The unity achieved in the report 
ha* more to do with economic circum- 
stance* than with a more conservative 
Congress/* Bays a Capitol Hill ncoflo* 
mist 

"*l don't think the change in cofijires- 



uionnl altitude is a* important as ihe 
fad that the members of Congress and 
the public are anxious about where the 
economy L* headed. There is always 
temptation to pick leaders who move 
events, but the fact is thai events take 
their own courae. We now realize 
that's what hm happened." 

Rep. Henry S. Reus* (D, WiaJ. a JEC 
member and chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking. Finance and 
Urban Affairs, puis it succinctly; 
'Times have changed." 

Criticism for Che liberals 

Rep fteu&s adds that "we liberal 
Democrats got some criticism for going 
along 11 with the report, but the eco- 
nomic Li runts made i)w reports recom 
mendntians necessary. 

He doe* not think the JEC member* 
will remain cosy. "By a serendipitous 
set of circumstancev we got a unani- 
mous report this year, but the econom- 
ic situation won't go on forever." he 
says. "There may come a time when 
ini'inhcr* wlII nplh oU>ii|5 party lines." 

Sen Javtts does not agree. He lik- 
ened the JECs new economic attitude* 
to the welt-known maxim of former 
New York Mayor Fiorello La Guard in: 
"There'a no Republican or Democratic 
way to collect the garbage. 4 ' Says Sen. 
J a vita; "Reasonable men can agree if 
they ore willing to forget the small 
points and look at the big problems of 
the country." One point committee 
members do agree on is that Sen. Bent- 
■en was the pivotal person in forming 
the JEC consennuit 

flight for a consensus 

"Sen. Hantaan is consummately 
right for achieving a conseniuj- While 
Sen. Bentaen is part wan, hie is more 
. .. r:i urrv,ii iw than ibe northern liber- 
alsand is well atluned to the structur- 
al problems in our economy/' Mr, 
Stork sjivii. 

"]f 1 had id pick someone to move 
into a new era., it would be hard to find 
anyone Ix'tu-r than Lloyd Benlson/' 
says Mr. Stark, whose tenure as JEC 
stalf director began with Rep. Wright 
Potman's first term aj chairman, 

Siiys an ei^noriiien who works with 
ihf committee: **8en, Bentsen believes 
it is always hmi to bring people togeth 
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Who's Who on the Joint Economic Committee 



The Jo-ini Ecgnprnic Committers Ion 
senalors and ten representatives cof- 
fectively have Ihe clout to turn the 
comrmtlee's ideas mlo legislation 
Members are- 
Sen Lloyd Bents en (□.'Texas), 
chairman, a former businessman who 
i$ also a member of ihe Finance and 
Environment and Public Works com- 
rniltees. 

Rep Richard Bolhng {D.-Moj. vice 
ghairman. who- preceded San. Sent- 
sen as J EC charrman He is chairman 
Qi the Rules Committee and the au- 
thor oi two books on Congress 

Son William Proxrwe (D ^Wis r ) 4 
chairman or the Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, Committee and a 
past chairman of the JEC 

Sen Abranam A flrtucoTf (D.- 
Conn }, chairman of the Governmen- 
tal Alfairs Commiliee and a member 
oi the Finance Committee and the 
J pint CcmmFitee on Taxation 

Sen Edward M. Kennedy (D - 
Mess I chairman of the JudWary 
GcmmEttoe arid a mamt^f 01 lha La- 
bor and Human Resources Corn mil - 
lee and Technological Assessment 
Boanj, which he has chaired 



er Hi? tends to see the wisdom and 
error on bath «ide*. M 

With all that going for him. it was 
fltitl not tmy Tor Sen. Ben teen to for- 
mulate economic agreement. While 
□relate Sen Hubert R Humphrey <D 
Minn J and Rep. Boiling, both former 
chairmen, had laid the groundwork, 
I he actual bu i lding of the consensus 
was Sen BentBen's achievement 

Thv report itself received more input 
from committee member* and staff 
than any previous one. An early draft 
was presented before the oangnetf ional 
political caucuses and thiw was fol- 
lowed up with a series of seminar-like 
dufcus*ionft, 

The committee's new executive di 
rector, John M Albertine, and his staff 
won high praise from committee mpm- 
bers for working many night* mid 
weekends- in the committee* cramped 
nutter* in tht* basement of the Dirk- 
=**ti Si'nEite Otfire EluiMing. So gpttrtun 
is the physical atmosphere of the staff 
quarters thnt one inhabitant refers to 
the layout as "the Robert Hall of eco- 
nomic institutions." 

JSC members themselves put in nn 

K2 



Sen. Seorge McGovern (D.- 
S. Dak), ranking member of the Agh> 
culture Committee and currently 
chairman at rts subcommittee on nu- 
tntion and a member of ihe Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Son. Paul S. Sarbanes jO -Md ), 
member of Ihe Foreign Relations and 
Banking. Housing, and Urban Affairs 
committees. 

Sen Jacob K Javits (R.-N. Y..), 
member of Ihe Govemmenlef Affairs 
and Finance committees 

San. William V Roth. Jr. (R^Del). 
member of Ihe Governmental Affairs 
and Finance committees 

Sen James. A. McCiure (R.-rdaho). 
member o1 the Appropriations and 
Energy and Natural Resources com- 
mittees and of the ad hoc Senate 
Slewing Committee. 

Sen. Roger W Jepsen (R.-lowa), 
member ol the Armed Services and 
Ihe Agriculture, Nutation, and Forest* 
ry committees. 

Rep. Henry S. Reu&s {D.*Wia.), 
chairman of lha Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Arfajrs Committee. 

Rep. William S Moorhead (D, Pa.), 
member ol the Banking, Finance, and 



Urban A (fairs and Ihe Government 
Operations committees. 

Rep Lee H. Hamilton {0, Ind.J, 
member of The Foreign Affairs and 
Standards of Official Conduct com- 
mittees. 

Rap Gill is- W. Long (D.-La.J, mem 
bar of the Rutes Committee. 

Rep. Parren J. MitcheH fD Md !. 
member and former chairman oF the 
Congressional Brack Caucus, mem- 
ber of Ihe Budget Cornimitlee and 
chairman ol the Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs Committee. 

Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R.Ohio), 
member of the Government Qper- 
aliens and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committees. 

Rep. Margaret M. Heckler (R - 
Mass.), member o( the Agriculture 
and Veterans' Affairs committees and 
the House Environmental Study Con- 
Terence, 

Rap John H Rousselpi (R -Calif.), 
member of the Ways and Means 
CommiUira. 

Rep. Charmers P. Wylle |R.-Ghk», 
member of Ihe Banking, Rnance, and 
Urban AffEurs ar>d Votorans' Affairs 
comm^ttoes 




unusual amount of time and effort on 
the report It ww sent to them for ap- 
proval piecemeal in hard-to-rend com- 
puter type. 

But rend it they did P and their copies 
of the printout* would often be re- 
turned the next day with marginal 
notes in their own handwriting 

As this went on. Sen. Bentw?n was 
on the telephone to JEC member* and 
their ntnffs> calculating where to cum 
prom be and where to convince* 

Finally* after weeks of hearings 
drafting and redrafting, telephone 
cottar and discussion, the land murk 
document emerged. It* impact depend* 
on whet Sen Pnrarnirc calls the intes- 
tinal fortitude of committee members 
To see it through 

Basic philosophy 

It will algao take some fortitude on the 
putt of both thy administration nnH 
huiiineaa community, aay* Sen, Bent- 
on, who ib eatfer to turn many of ilu- 
report'i rwammendations into legisla* 
t 1 1 jn 

He plans to re ml reduce on acceler- 
ated depreciatnm bill thi* >>^r which 



he se^ss an consistent with the b^i^ 
philosophy of the report, hut expert* 
both Hdnitnutration und bunine^ re- 
AbtAnce in flome areaa. 

Btiort-teriu ianm 

"FSnesident Carter will be 6ano$rn8& 
because of the short-lerm Joss of re"*" 
enue ta the Treasury, and business vti^ 
be concerned because the hill will d*- 
cremw reporuible profits^ ultliou^I^ 11 
will Increwe cash ftomT Sen, Bent^ri 
saya, f The problem we have otrer an J 
over again in concentrating on WW 
*hort term rather than the long term- 
Sen. Bentsen is ulso working on f 1 
package of pi-oductnit v jun^niim^n^ 
containing tax and patent law chsnji** 
and will offer ail bills dealing rtith 
regulatory reform 

The Great Depnaaion pro^.*?d thai 
wan change the economy ovHrniifhtn 
economic policy does not, "Wc have t° 
recoflnii^ that it's iping to take a tat* 
time to get ouraftlvea out of thi* ij^ 
nomic wilderness/" soya a congre***^" 
nat economist. 

"I think the JEC is pointing the wi*y 
out of the woodW 
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THE ULTIMATE 

TRUTH 
MACHINE 



, Un it anytime, any whare, The Truth Machine 
ft cnw guntriTlon voJce tTrati mdvxtr mm 
■I^BiHy pmppmti deception. It it io tmell, 
M Uh[ weight and portable Thar it eauJv hti Into 
8 deifc rbittvur or brief ces.*- You can uie it 
with tDLni ditcretian, Decaui* unUke the t;irJ 
1u<hiQriBd po*y graph it doesn't Read vumbs. con- 
futing it 10 I hp body *o there ii no way 
*iyan s c *n know they ire bemg monil&red. 

TODAY YOU MEED A TRUTH MACHINE 

You lucceed by knowing the wnwert. By 
hi* Ling (he nfjht dagiiiom, To make the right 
totHjQn you need the Facd. . . you mui! know 
W whole iTUlhi 6ut unfortunately, almoit 
^ryone you dear wiEU hoi a motive to prBC- 
1lc « at ibhi tnmi deception. Unteu you're ■ 
hi mo r^,- y0U never know whether of not 
Voy'ta getting a itraigJit erwwer when you ank F 
1 1 fhiri your lawcit pus:*. your 
bettefffr? 

* Have you mailed that cback to rrw yait? 
Can you deliver my order qn lime? 

* Have you told pit* everything I n*ed 
t to know? 

Can I depend an v au? 
Are (he** lignraj corrijct? 

* Afe ycu contitbmi about thfe 

* Will ihey inu-fl flu? ot co-Jir? 

Whan- you ait ■ direct quBftion you dais mo 
* ^ra^hT aniwar. And that'i tha beauty of lh# 
Tr ^th Machine; Jl will d«vp you a ttra^ght an- 
swer mrin «f nofTwpna aFia ctaflin't Ir'i your 
"J**" CKnenble defanit agaimt doubt, riik a/id 

yes, it's Ethical i 

* *«n>piy a f jit, ftttic ent way to verify fh# 
•Urh ancl piotcd yDurieaf agnmit drihoneafy. 

And Bfttr ij^ which- Ii immofaJ - far a penon 
n decerrFu* or tc hflvt ^hinr dnhon«1y 
^cowrttd? Them 11 nothing unethrce* al»ui 
^cuvering decen and deception. Irs feci, you 
ari usually prevent diihonetty, limply by let- 
pyiryona know that you Own the Trulh 
2J?Wm, iT'i • powerful deterrent for anyone 
'i tamptad 10 mnitad you or fair you J«* 
^ Tha truth' 

IT S AMAZINGLY SIMPLEC 

ib**l mi,nv tl^:l1^^>,0 fl tCl,, ditcovif***, v-ol« 
f u ar-nl y^p i a Qrinfti qui ©I miliTa^y tarMJilTh 
,T ' n g th< Vietnam war. Army FntaillgofTOtt 
'"fcfled ipinititiing battar than the nan oar d 
( ' J ^Qraph to intai rDjjatp pi itonvn. A ilmfll* 
J^^Wd ThAi CTKild tm muti without I ha 4ub- 

* ^nr^ifi^ Th# voice ilrttii analyxtf waa 
™r»»mii 

M h * Pnncipltii ftmaikaWy tlmpla. Stii«niJ«n 
-«ady kni tw | vm g produced unconicioui and 
r^ontroiiittf. l1f#w COl> , d ..corded 

™* li'm *ito iff ■civd iht muiciw con- 



If gives you a straight answer 
even if someone else doesn't! 



4b4o "microti amor" in the votctf . All that wti 
nrnjdad Wfii * (*tvl« lannuva tnoujjh to pick 
up and raccrd thaw inauoNoli ^ibfatfconi. Ar«J 
that ww a ra4aiiv*ly aaty accompli i.hmafifc con- 
tKfering tha nut o! modirn tlociroma sach- 
noJogy. 

BUSWESSMEN BECOME Ml MO READERS 

In addition 10 pel let and intaiiigtfict anan- 
rj<n, many of tha "^oriuna 500" ' coruofiTiom 
hava ujularW baan uiing vol-ca itrati analyzan 
1 or isv^ral yean. Lairgv induitfial and ratal^ 
coinpan]** uta n to control arnpioyaa thafi 
and tcnaani fob apprficann. And rJow* of it^ja 
iniurance Company a* hay* daan uiing voice 
* trail anaJyiw-D to uncover Talis They 
urnply tepa an intaryjaw wlh anyona filing b 
lutp-G-QUB claim, the^i p^nytmci the rc CQrc jj n g 
and mo^ rat IX w»th * V^iCt itraii amaJyiar. 

in tha pact onJy tha layQnt, rnoai p^tttiubiit 
cpmpaniai. fait thay could j unify tpaoding 
$1 600 (a S'jOOO to UvJichair a vch^c stran 
anarviar. Howavar, Ilk* evtrythjng vlia In tha 
alactronic» tiald. tha«a hiyh pr^cai raflaci tha 
heritage of a prototype), and noi the o^t^ty of 
a raNabitwoka itraii analy *»r 

The new coit-aavJrifl, iOlrd itaEe, mrcro-chip 
technology has rnadi loitm itrau analyla | ri *i 
loidaUe. Today. Far only $149.00 vou Can 
have a compact unn that 11 far more iani<Hve 
man tha tpp-«cret uniti orlfli natty uiad by tha 
military I Then* ii no better way to oat at tha 
lrurh. . 4 nd 1 amove the rl-ifc. and uncariainty 
from irigee important oacinona thai laca you 
every d*Y> 

AftaD IT'S EhfTERTAlNINGI 
FtacauiB it can park up and analyst any aud* 
'trie -itptamam, uie ot tha Truth Machine iv 
lifnired only oy you* irrugiivailon Seeing tha 
meler go wld when pohikcuan* and celapfitiai 
give their 'candid r v^wvn during felevifion preei 
conlerancai and lalk ihowi can. broeldi you 
wilh hour* ijt 4rTiun=itiirfN? And vjh,im no tvi- 
rJanct uncovered by my type 0! kHi detector 
con bo uiud -n court, you can gem penonal 
talllfettiOn by linrjing tha truth bahmdmany 
mtfiOLiing and contra van ial iub|BcTi Ut-e the 
Truth Mecnlna (a evaluate the candor of Rich' 
ard Nt^4pn i Party Haaril or Jamei Earl Rpy. 
Yom may be awrprriao*' 

t ASY TO OP EH ATE 1 
Unlike the polygraph, there aie no lOphuti- 
eta r^fJ <jp4rnnng rscnnigurj ro 't*im fo-..- cm 
eatrly matter the Trultv MaChmp «har only one 
waekend p1 practice Ypu limply turn r an 
and edjuir the tenlilivitv calkbraior knob for 
average tirtta m the vaeaher 1 voice. Than aJi 
back flhrj watch th» m*1*r Whan tN? netd<f 
movei into tha ivaei aree P you know you're 
hearing Inn. then the truth. And U't vametite. 
You can pick up the toeufcer i voice v*th the 
Truth Machina'i wrniiiv*, bu*lt in mcrophon*. 
Or UM the ipaoaJl fentop that connecn 't to 



youf lelephone, You can even tape a convene- 
iton with any tiandard tape recorder. , and in- 
uiyie If at your comreniflince by aiiactimg tha 
ipvciai ouTpui Jack and playing back the tapal 

DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
The Tftiih Machma ttom Mpcrotroniu \t the 
ultimeie vote* itra?i anal year. It taaturei tohd 
eta te elactrrjnici and it rTianulactu^ad to in* 
highait tachnological iianderdt Evin in tough 
ihotterprooi caie wai demjned to wiThitand 
tha rough etc handlinrj The Truth Machine 
dffuq^rrl .ind tju'h io flu&i«nin* youi >aan o* 
depund^a ^ta. It thould never need ierv icing. 
Gut if any thing aver doa* #o wrong, Micro- 
tr-onici will repair ii free of charge through 
thitH wmi^e-by-m*! 1 canter and return it to 
you in « matter of oayi. 

U$E IT H1SK FREE 1 
We would hka you to upe the Truth Machine 
without obhpation tor 30 dayi Extxnence m 
aovan 1 9$n. Tika n 10 the office end enjoy tut - 
priimr^ paopla with your Inffrhple new "rniight" 
Ufa it at home for entaftammanl and add a 
wfia^e neuv dimension 1o yaui te^mon view 
•ng pHeeiure. If you don't agree thol btring Iree 
of doubt make! >t posnbl* for you to really re* 
Hk and enjoy If fa mora, .ttrnpiy reiyrn ii wtth- 
in 30 dev« for 1 prompi, cou-rteout refund. 

THE 

TRUTH MACHINE 

SIMPLY TURN IT ON 

AMD IP ANYONE EVER T€LLS YQU 

LESSTHAN THE TRUTH. YOU'LL KNOW I 

ONLY S140 

CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
ToU ^-^^ w J_8W 3^11 000 ^ 

Pteeia Mod ma a Microtronici Truth 
MaoWne" for only) 14^00' L mutt agree 
that 1 can't afford to be without n. m 1 
can return it tnyiime within 30 day* for 
a Tmii, prompt end courteoui telund 
| I ErtfrJofao; 11 my check or rnoney 

order for $140 00 
I I Charge my 

I I VrSA/BankAmencaid 
4 I Waiter Charge- 

Ban k nomhet . L M ■ ■ ■ ■ ..•>•-. . 

14 digit number above n»mal 
Oedit card numbif 

Eap, f ***t 1 - i in r-iVin 

Sfgnatunt,.^..., 

1fHm»~~~H - jiiiUiiuiir'LiiiJ.'iuJji 

Addtiaib^t > I. *^ 1 *i n ^ 

Oly . , . m , P State.. , . ..Zip,. . 

TELE STAR, INC. Dapt W-iJ* 
TOO S Front *l t Wormlaypbuig M 1 7043 
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About 90 percent af I he bauvife farmed in the United Stalet J* imported Thit planl 
in Corpu* Chrhiii Tllat, sroeeiaei Ibi Oft and thlpi alum-ma io MHAm 





Trie Untied Sit It* htt fh* le>rg«lt copper retail^** 
m I he w/OlSd: 1.5 million font Brv mined annually- 




4 overhead power tine* art manufactured of igMwaigrif aluminum, Thil 
of htt efceclrictl ue*t compritt i»n porcenl ot aluminum a mjirfcal, 
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Ribbon* of afummum, for u*e in automobile*, eirplanea, coneumer producia, and Cppptr refining ditet lo 4000 B.C. Today, eopf»** 
construction, are rotted out u ln# Alein Aluminum Corp. mil! m Oiwego, N Y <m uaed mailly fcn electrical equipment. 



NONFERROUS 
METALS: 

ry Living Without Them 



Nation's Business 




pcm dentures ran and steel have 
■ been the king and queen of industri- 
al materials, but the 21 st century may 
*** n B a challenge, if not change, to the 
ot succession. 
The challenge is from the nonfenous 



Within I he commodities trading mar- 
kets, nonferrous metals have done well, 
with prices generally rising during 1979. 
Paul Sarnoft research director tor Contj 
Commodity Services, Inc.. says: Metals 
have historically teen the sate ha von lor 
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*W fer l«d uMd In buttertvs gcujft up with lntrao«*d Auction gf «l*trrhc 
and cv*. Tuts prototype was mad* by the Copptr Deveiopmtnt Atiociaiion, 



led by aluminum which became 
^mwdally available only » 

and copper, with Its alloys of bronze 
PW br^s lhat go bach to the dawn of 



rare rtielala Nke platinum, rhodj- 



an ^ palfadium are being used more 
P° mor o in Industry; they are the keys 
catalytic converters for automobile ex* 
J^f 1 *¥Btama, One eapari says that 

. 1 f *e tons, or $60 million worth, of 
metals 



c **n 



trading 

^•ffl ate about 30 nonferrous— - 



^ n 9 noniron^metals. The major 



and*»i* re aJu^mum, coppef, lead, Nn, 
Bflc - T hay are used increasingfy in 
. Monies, aerospace, and chemical or 
aBQ y*W*aMons. 



capital in periods of economy rrtatstril- 
ity" 

Aluminum, processed pnncipeliy from 
bauxite ore, is the most widely used non- 
ferrous metal. Of alJ metahs r it is second 
only to iron in both quantity used and 
value. Bauxite and other ores from 
which aluminum con be made comprise 
B.3 percent ot the earth's crust. 

While aluminum requires a great deal 
et energy to produce, its use as a re- 
placement for heavier metats such as 
steel is an energy saver. Each pound of 
aluminum substituted lor stool saves 1.5 
pounds m weight. 

The transportation induniry uses about 
one fifth ol ihe aluminum output with 
automobile*, trucks, buses, and trailers 
taking BO percent ol that amount. Alumi- 
num 1-3 used 10 make bumpers, wheels, 
brakes, tnm, body panels and hrnges, en- 
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gme h^eds. manilcHds, housings, fu&i ^nd 
water pumpg, and Ian bfados. 

Dougias A Cornell, a spokesman for 
the Aluminum Association, says lhat the 
average t979 American-made car con- 
tains 1 t8 pounds ol aluminum "And ihe 
automakers are using more ait the time/' 
he says. 

"As manufacturers try to lower cat 
weights to reach fuel economy goals, 
more aluminum Is expected 10 be u*ad 
Experts estimate about 250 pounds per 
car in the future," 

Another vital transportation use 13 tot 
airplanes end space vehicles. As one 
advertisement by the Aluminum Co, ol 
America— ALCOA— bluntly states, 'Alu- 
minum. Try flying without it" Aluminum 
Is also used In ships and boats ranging 
from skiffs to Amedca"s Cop 12* 
yachts. 

Bridge component* 

In 197B, the aluminum industry 
shipped 14.4 billion pounds, up 11 per 
cent from 1977, says S,L Goldsmith. 
Jr., preakfent of the Aluminum Associa- 
tion. "The building and construction in- 
dustry took the largest portion of this, 
about 22.3 percent" says Mr. Gold- 
smith, "and the uses include sliding 
doors, windows, rooting, mobite homes, 
awnings, healing and ventilation, 
screening, guardrails on roads, and 
bridge components." 

Containers and packaging used 21 7 
percent of the 1978 aluminum ship 
ments — about 55 percent of drink cans 
are made ot aluminum. 

Shipments to the electneai market 1 
counted for 10 J percent of the total 
Other general uses am consumer dura- 
bles, 7.9 percent; machinery and equip- 
ment. 6 fl percent, and miscellaneous. 
4.5 percent Exports accounted for Ihe 
remaining 5.3 percent. 

Aluminum metat accounts lot 98 per- 
cent ol consumption. Twelve percent 15 
used as bauxrte ore or as alumina, the 
middle stage of aluminum production. 
Both bauxrie and alumina are used in the 

m 




This copper- paneled «ol*r poof heater ***** homeowner PouJ H NftnlrivdE of 
to* Angeles as much a* S 100 a month on his healing bill. 
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The aerospace: Industry hi * ma)o* r as*r of aluminum and aluminum alloy* 
Thli worker it checking the cavernous inside* qi a Deris roefcet 



chemicals and reirsctones mdustnes, 
bauxite is also an abrasive 

The Commerce Department says that 
the totaf U. S. aiuminum shipment in 
197fl amounted to St 5.6 billion, up 14 
percent ewer the previous frve years 
Employment in the industry tot a fed 
2 1 6,000, up 1.2 percent m five years 

Largest producer 

In many ways, aluminum supply is iike 
oil. Most ol the bau*<le reserves are in 
ins leas industrialized a/eas of the world. 
Jamaica supplies 53 percent a I U, S im- 
ports; Guinea. 17 percent, end Surinam, 
ta p&rcen! The United States is Hi 

m 



world's largest producer and one ol the 
principal consumers of aluminum. 

"Because me United Stales Imports 
most of lis raw material [about 90 par 
cent] for aluminum production." says the 
Interior Department's Bureau ol Mines, 
"the availability and consumption of 
bauxite car. be m Mug need by political and 
economic ac lions in other countries . 1 ' 

However, J W. Stamper, the Bureau 
ol Mines" eapert on aluminum, says that 
the sources ci U. S. imports are key ttte- 
13",. ReFerring to bauwl* producers such 
as Jamaica, Australia, and Brazil, he 
ttaysr "They're not considered our blood 
enemies, exact ly." 



To offset skyrocketing prices or a tem- 
porary disruption tn supplies, the United 
Stales could fall back on its bauwi* 
stockpile, M We have aboul 15 mMRofi 
Sons/' says Mr Stamper, "which & 
atjoul a year's supply " But the stockpile 
contains no aiumina or aluminum metal 

Economic downturn 

The outlook for aluminum depends on 
how Par ahead the look is This summer. 
Mf Stamper sees a "general grlndfnfl 
down of aluminum demand" that "'8- 
f feels a downturn in the economy " He 
says that 1 1979 could still turn out to 
have slight growth, but there may he 
very little growth, if any, in 1980." Gorft- 
merce Department analysts looking to 
1983 see a compound annuaJ growth of 
5 6 percent 

In 1978, recycling accounted for aboui 
22 percent ol total supply The growth of 
recycling will result Irom an incre&si" 0 
share of the can market and increase 
use ol aluminum in motor vehicles. Can 
reclamation in 1S78 was estimated a* 
6,9 billion cans, or more than 300 miH'°n 
pounds ol aluminum Collection center 
m the United Stales now number 
compared to 1B5 in tfl70. Recyded a' u 
minum is mainly used In the production 
of castings. 

Create at resources 

Unlike the supply of aluminum, coPP* r 
resoutces in me Umled Stales generally 
make the nation self -sufficient. vVhil* 
some refined copper and ore are import- 
ed. !he United Slates produces anC 
draws from stockpiles more than it uses 
This factor may change aa demand 
rises, bul the United Stales has ^ 
greatest copper resources m the wo^d- 
Other major producing countries, in or- 
der of output, are the Soviet U^oo* 
Chile, Canada. Zambia,, and Zaire 

Copper was the first nonpc edous niel" 
al to be used by man, beginning with 
brass and bronze altoys in Sumer in 
4000 5 C, The largest use ot copper 
today la In electrical and electron^ 
equipment and supplies. Electric motors- 
power generators, fans, blowers, arid 
dustrlal controls all need copper for o P ||r 
mum performance- Although aiumin*^ 
is used for nearly all high-voltage o v4jf ' 
head power transmission lines, copp fir ^ 
widely used in underground lines fln 
dominates the smeliar gBucje wirfi fT ^ f 
tel. 

During the past decade, the aluw"-^ 
And copper industries clashed over us 
ot their products for household *" rin S ■ 
1977. the Consumer ProduC* BP™ 
Commission hied a lawsuit-still pend™ 
in the courts— that led to the repaid 0 
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'^placement of aluminum and electrical 
devices in about 1.5 rnillk>n homes wired 
telween 1365 and 1973 

The commission claimed that aktmi- 
wiring was a fire Hazard During the 
iB?0s T aluminum's share of the wiring 
market pommeled from 17 percent to 
1j4 peTCenl 

The Commerce Department reports 
■hat shipment of refined copper in T97S 
* a s vakjGd at S3 .6 btlUon. up 0.15 per- 
p*nt over the previous five years The 
'^uscry employed 14,000 people, down 
3 8 Percent over five years. 

Analysis, are optimistic aboul the long- 
r * n qe outlook for copper, especially with 
leased uses in electronics, solar an- 
* f 9V, and electric vohides. The demand 
SQOC may even strain supplies. The 
s ^0rt-tsrm outlook, however, ts not so 

the Unilad States has been Ihe 
^tfing producer Q { copper pn all but one 
**** since IBB3, lower priced imports, 
*nich have merged sharply since 
are now toeing domestic produc- 
10 cut prices, This has reduced pjnf 
a nd Incentive to increase capacity 
'S. production and consumption tire 
*j fc*pecied iq increase stgmlicanily 
according to Commerce Do- 
^^eni analyst*. 

^- S producers are lighting !h<? mar- 
J* 1 Offsets or imports. For example, lo 
" '^nale the price advantage of foreign 
-Oductvs, soma U.S. companies— 
h ^ n necoit Copper Co was the first— 

ak!? &el P r|Cfl * at a N* ed premium 
iho New Yofk Commodity Ex- 
^9e price. 

tQ increase productivity, a fabfi- 
g*jS subsidiary of Ksnnecort. Chase 
.j f per & Sr ^*s Inc. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sloping a mw rod-casting process 
hi * CUIa the aver ^9 B t>me fof producing 

ot ^ er alloy * rom ^ <lavs 

p seconds. The firm says that ihe 
ce j 88 faduCes capital costs frocn 85 
' n| * 10 ten cenls per pound 



r *fle batUriH 

^rj* copper, lead is also round abyrv 
M r J ly m ^» United Spates, principally in 

K3r r arum inum, copper, and zinc, lb rna- 
, n ^ in aioragq baltene*, hkg those 

la a J Utomobi fc»- ln 197a ' 61 F** cerT! ° r 
< ro Pf Auction wont into batteries, up 
71 *i percemm tg/o 

arvj j^- d ®*P<ta the fact lhat the amount 

lifcrJ^ °* '* ad used aFe enangtng. The 
^ JS toward smaller cats with smaller 
Wes ihat ne&d smaller batteries to 




Envlronm* nlal control cottt ant a major problem tor th# aluminum industry 
Thlfl complfl* equipment fllfari air o! a H«ynoldi M*iato Co. plant. 



Start them. Additionally, more efficient 
g^d paltcms in batteries &rs reducing 
the amount of lead needed. In mainte- 
nanco'lrar bationes «radit»pnjjJ anti me- 
nial feed fs repJ^ced with lighter weight 
calcium lead. Wiinaut reducing power 
output, say experts, ihe change to cetei- 
um load can cut baltery wtiight from 40 
to 2B pound* 

Offsetting these changes are in- 
creased use of diesel vehicles, whrch 
n&ed larger baitonas to siarr thorn, bat- 
tery-powered electric vehicles, and 
emergency power storage batteries for 
no&puals, slorefi, offices, end computer 
facilides where power interruption can 
be costly. 

Gasoline addiiivo 

In 197S, the shipment value ot lead r 
according Eu the Commerce Depart^ 
ment. wee £805 million* up 5.7 percent 
over the previous five years Employ- 
ment in the lead industry totaled 3.200. 
up T.3 percent over ihe same period. 

While all mafor markets for lead de 
dined in T97S> compared with 1977, 
both production and consumption are 
predicted Id increase slightly through 

im 

The future of iho lead industry, say 
analysts, doponds to a great extent on 
environmental and h&aJth regufations 
and on development in the battery mar- 
ket 

Tor>n*ga of lead tor batlgnes was 
down 1.6 percent Tetraelhyl leadL a 
gasoline addiltve. was down 16 percent, 
and greater declines are expected as 
environmental and heafih regulations 



tak« eff^cL Le^rf loi othei u^ea such ai 
ammunition, construction rnaiertai$. sol- 
der, and ptgmants was about the same 
amount 5$ used m 1977. Lead use in 
pigments and ammunition is expected to 
decline this year with tightening federal 
regulations, but those reductions witi be 
more than offset by increases in solder 
and Sheet metal. 

Foreign *ourc*a 

Like otuminum, tin *s a major import- 
65 percent ol primary tin requirements 
come from foreign sources. 8u5 unlike 
aJumrnum. perhaps largely because of 
aluminum, tin has declined m consumer 
use al an average annual rate ol 1.5 
percent since 1950. Th-e Commerce De- 
partment says thai the continuing reduc- 
tion of the amount o* tm m implate and 
solder, the two principal uses ol lin, are 
expected to olfaet any gains in other 
markets 

However. Itie growing success of the 
two-pfece can has reversed tlnplate's 
decline in the can market for ihe time 
buiny The lwo-p»ece tinplate is 
more coat-effective than the afuminum 
can, say^ the Commerce Department 

Use ol tin In bfonzes and brasses, 
iin'a third largest market alter Ijnplate 
and solder, should increase Rightly m 
1979. 

The United Stales has one tin smelter, 
Gull Chemical and Metallurgical Go,, lo- 
cated in Texas City, Texas. It refine* and 
smelts aJwut 7,000 tons annually, rnostiy 
from Ore and conconlrales imported 
from Bolivia. Moat U S. primary un is 
■mporlod from tn* ma|o^ !m fwoduC<ng 
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countries in Southeast Asia, including 
Malaysia, Thailand, and Indonesia. 

More than 50 percent ol the U S, sup- 
ply ol zinc is imported, a figure not likely 
to change. Consumption rose only one 
percent from 1977 to 197B P and the val- 
ue of industry shipments m 197B totaJed 
million, down 29 percent over Ihe 
period 1973*1978. 

Despite Ihe industry's telhargy, anc is 
line ihird most Widely used npnferrous 
metal, surpassed only by aluminum and 
copper. While its applications are not 
always obvtous, zinc is exceedingly ver- 
satile. It is importani to the auto fndustry. 



and it is the major alloying ingredient in 
brass as well as a protectee coating for 
steel and a chemical compound in rub- 
ber and pair. i s 

The United States is a major consum- 
er of zpnc- The construction industry is 
the major market for zmc^coated materi- 
al. Galvanizing accounts for more then 
90 percent ol all zinc used in protective 
coverings for structural steel, rooting 
siding, guttering, and reinforcing bars 
Galvanized sheet is the standard duct 
maienal For air conditioning, ventilating, 
and heating systems, and is used m con 
duris for electrical and telephone wires. 




RecycHng scrap savea 55 percent ol th* tneryy used In making primary aluminum 
There ar# now 2,40Cr coNetrtion center* tn the nation, compared with 1&5 in wo. 



Stockpile Cupboard Is Half Bare 



in 193&. Congress passed a law pro- 
viding 1or the stockpiling of materials 
that ware cntical lo industry and trig 
military m times of war and were m 
shorn supply wi ^" n the United States. 

Soce then, stockpites have been 
mam lamed at various locations; there 
are 114 in the latest report of the 
General Services Administration, 
when is in charge of thorn. 



Stockpiled materials: Include the 
five major nontarrous metals — alumi- 
num, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, 

The chart stiows inventories and 
marker values as of Sept. 30, 197B. 
All metals are measured m short ions 
(2.QG0 pounds = one ton) with the 
exception o< tin, which i« m long tons 
(2.240 pounds - ens ion I Values 
are in millions ol dollars. 



CofnmodKy 


Goal 


Inventory 


Mttr*«t 
Value 


Exems (+) 
or D«f leK {-> 


Aluminum 


6.005,849 


3.444,064 


N. A. 


-2,651,765 




1,290,000 


21,693 


31 0 


-1.277,307 


Lsad 


965,000 


601,056 


420.7 


- 263,944 


Tin 


32,409 


200,473 


2,752.7 


+ 167,974 


Zinc 


1,313.000 


373.053 


244.3 


- 839.947 



According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, zinc consumption is expected lo 
grow at an annuel rate ol up to 3,5 
cent by 1983, when it will reach 1.3 mil- 
lion tons. Leading the growth will 
gal vanning applications, which will i n ' 
crease at an annua] rate of five percent- 

Whila agreeing with the galvanizing 
growth potential, Anthony Cammarota 0' 
the Interior Department s Bureau m 
Mines says, 'For the ne*t 3 2 10 * e 
months, zinc will be flat and it may even 
be down." 

Electric vehicles 

One potentiat boost to the industry is 
the development of jmc-chlonda ^ ntf 
nickel-zinc a& replacements tor lead ^ 
batteries Such development may & B 
speeded up by the need for propulsion 
batteries In electric vehicles. 

Mr, Cammarota points out that ^ c 
may also be used kn batteries for powtf 
plants to reduce the strain during P* 8 * 
demand times. Power piarrts genersi'Y 
run at tulP capacity during the day 
slack oft at night when the demand fell 5 - 
With load-levplmg hattenes; generator* 
could run at near capacity at night arid 
Store the energy m gigantic battery sys- 
tems for use during the day 

While rrKiustry executives deal ^ 
technotogy. supplies, and profits, som* 
industry analysts think the biggest pf° b ' 
lem is found in federal regulations a 1 ^ 
potaes Lead, copper, and zinc produc- 
ers nave difficulty meeting the dicta wS 
of ihe EnvironmenlaJ Protection Agency- 
But health and safely regulations 
only a start 

National defense 

Rep. James D, Santini (D -NavJ- 
chairman of the mines and mining sub- 
committee of The House Interior and l[V 
sular Affairs Commutes, la ^° rB 
concerned with the effects of supply ^ 
ruplions on national defense and in ^ u ?j 
trial production He vows to ho' 
oversight hearings on LI. S. metals p0 ,|C * 
every month— he began in June—*" 1 
I ho Caner administration develops ne*- 
acceptable poises 

Rep Santini' s solutions include a P w 
to reapond to shortages, a rail*"* 
stockpile policy, and legistation to Wj 
courage deep aea mining ot nock"*- 
containing manganese, copper, f n 
and IraCtiS of olhof metals 

Rep. Santml equates Ihe suppty P f *" 
loms of motels with thosa ol petrol^ 
We are extraordinarily vulnerable 
disruptions of supply or cartel-l'^ P ni V 
manipulations." he says We are I* 
state of oblivion when it comes ^ ra j 
nizrng this materials vulnerability- 
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WE'LL BE SWITCHED ON BY COAL 
FOR YEARS TO COMB 

Over 92% of our electricity is generated by coal. Only 1% by 
oil. The rest by hydro and natural gas. And we have coal 
supplies located adjacent to most of our plants sufficient to 
fuel all present and planned generating units for the life 
of the plants 

Send tor a copy oi the 1 978 annual report, 
Utah Power & Lignr Co Dept. NB89 
PO Box 899, 
Salt Lake City, 



Ulah 84110 Address 
CHy 



Utah . State Zip 

punier 
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TOXIC SUBSTANCES 
CONTROL ACT 

EPA's 
Formula 
May Be 
Hazardous 
to the 
Chemical 
Industry 

fit VVHiiani Krugcr 

Chemical industry sales are more Than six percent at rhe gross 
national product- MUlloni of U. S- worker? nr* directly a* Indirectly 
employed by the industry to product or use ?Q.G00 substances. 



Ftw most AMEftUfJtNS. reading 41 list 
of 50 r L>00 chemiculs is not an excit- 
mg weekend priority. However, that 
S<3t k drawn up by the Environmental 
Protection Agency, may have more in> 
pact on American life than oil prices or 
party politic©. 

It depends on how vigorously EPA 
administers the Toxic Substance* Con- 
trol Act. whkh was enacted in 1976 
but began taking effect, for all practi- 
cal purpose*, with publication of the 
list of chemicals Critic* of the act 
claim that CPA it bent on shutting 
down the U S chemical industry. Pn> 
pononlB claim that if EPA doesn't ptuh 
eo the limic, the existence of iuiurv 
generation* is in jeopardy 

The Toxic Substances Control Act v 
which covers chemical* before they are; 
introduced into the marketplace, seti 
up (i mechwniam thnt mwrt experts pre- 
dict will lend to a long, cofOy, and frti*- 
t rating attempt by mankind to 
understand his own technok^gy At 
times, that fttru^le will be akin to the 
blind leading the blind 



"The act in unique, says Steven D- 
Jellinek, assistant administrator of 
EPA's Office of Toxic Substances, r b^ 
came it provided EPA with the oppor- 
tunity to help prevent problems , , 
■ uid rr» dp-iiJ with Ibi'rn before 1 Hp->- he- 
come tragedip 

Typa* of CADdtr 

The moat obvious problems are the 
various types of cancer. Some sub- 
stances are known to cause cancer. 
Other* are highly BUapect Dr. Marvin 
Sehneiderman, associate director for 
scri-RTitifVir policy at the National Cancer 
Institute, told a Sena J e hen It h subcom- 
mittee that mart type* of cancer are 
fit ill on the increase, some drastically 

For example, benzene, a major com' 
ponent of unleaded gasoline, is sus- 
pected of being carcinogenic when 
inhaled Vinyl chloride, commonly 
used in plastics, has been Ei liked to the 
dear.bs of workers exposed to it 

But chemicals protect, prolong; and 
enhance life Synthetic fiber*, replacr 
human tissue; plastic is used in thou- 



sands of products, from artificial lifliN 
to football helmets Most clothes con- 
tain varying amounts of synthetic fi* 
ben, In fact, every cup of coffee 
contain* up to 20 chemicals. 

Chemical industry scales represent 
mare thnn six jWrCrrrt "I «rr- grwri 

tkrnal product Million* of If, S> wo rk j 
era are employed by i Isi- chemina 1 
industry m*d cufnpanie* d« pendent » p 

It. 

So far, chemist* have recognized u" 
-niuiiTed two million compounds 
About 70,000 chemical substances tfjj 
used in commerce, and 300 to 1$** 
new ones are introduced each year* 

Intensifying efforts for federal inie r " 
vent Ion arc incidents such as the L 0 ** 
(Tonal in New York stale where chen^" 
cnls buried more than 25 years 
seeped out of a dump site and into 
basements of humen nearby M° rr 
rh.in 200 families were relocated be- 
cause of t he contamination 
Sen John C. Culver iD-lo*tt!. m& 

9 



of the Senate Environment and 

Public Works subcommittee on re* 

■onree protection, says that 46 million 

torts of hazardous waste ;i n- dispi i^d c<< 

year, muat of it probably improp- 
erly 

He adds that There are as many au 
*»00D abandoned or Inactive dump 
*tes that either may be or are leaking 
^ftrdous, toxic, or mutagenic wastes 
soils, streams, or ground waters. 

Worried about such statistics and in- 
^denta and encouraged by environ- 
mentalists and other concerned citizen 
Bjmips. Congresa haa tried to remedy 
l ™> situation. In the past few yearn 
^°rA] lawmakers have enacted the 
JJ^iiree Conservation and Recovery 
which oversees disposal of haisard- 
°^ Wastes; Clean Air and Clean Water 
Safe Drinking Water Act; Haz 
JJ^oiw Material Transportation Act; 
trfernl Insecticide,. Runtficide, and Ro* 
^ticide Act, which governs pesli- 
^ d °s; and the Toxic Substances 
^ftlrol Act. 

AH the bases are covered If the 
e P Ve rnment can't ge.t you on the water 
at cun get you on the air sido t 
^ side, burn side, everywhere 
[^ ,OCP P i" complete," «ays William C 
Nersori, managing partner of Pick- 
w and Anderson. Auburn. N.Y., and 
chairman of the environmental di- 
J*ton of the American Society of Civil 

Thprn? ja really no way you can take 
* tmfetance and throw it out the 
^daw/'heaay* 
Ati UPA-funded fltudy by Arthur D 
Inc., estimate* that testing and 
■*f^ag other data that may be re- 
jj;J rF * by KPA could coat as much u 
^«>Q0 r or eQch new chemical, th^ 

>naiiv m rniwr-rv.niv^. industry 
^rt* add. 



te 5ew product* 



rays fewer new products will be intro- 
duced as a result of the act 

Moat of the regulations implement- 
ing the act will cake effect this year 

"People should be looking at this List 
of 50,000 chemicals to see whelher Ihe 
substances they buy and use are on st 
They should report any omissions to 
the EPA." says Douglas J. Qannerman H 
chief of industry Liaison for EPAs Of- 
flee of Industry Assistance, 

A chemical not on the list can be 
added until the end of thus year. Some 
chemicals may have been overlooked, 
anys Th Bannerman "There's room 
for error, but after December 31, no 
more chemicals can be added " 

Following publication of a revised 
list, planned for late 1980, anyone 
m&nufarturingt processing, or using a 
chemical not on the hat will be break- 
ing the law, 

Far-reaching law 

This could apply even to a small 
garage operator who uses chemicals to 
decrease auto parts. The law will be 
far-reach intf," says Dr. Bannerman. 

Chemicals not on the List mast go 
through a premanufacturtng notifica- 
tion process. This involves filling out 
complex form*, which may require ex- 



tensive and expensive testing to corn* 
pk-tp. 

The notification requirement took 
effect last month, bui no absolute rules 
have been established "They've been 
proposed t but not signed and sealed 
yet That's expected late this year." 
sayi an EPA official. 

Until then, interim ifUtdelinefi have 
been established "on how people 
should report to us about manufactur- 
ing a new chemical'" says the official 
"Essentially, we're telling people to do 
their best to follow the statutory re- 
quirements K and we'll handle each 
chemical on a case-by -case basis " 

Data too costly 

Industry and business aB&ociatkms 
have told congressional committee* 
and EPA that the data proposed to ha 
required under premanufacturing no- 
tification are fax too extensive and 
costly, especially for chemicals that 
will be produced in low volume. EPA 
recently agreed to consider a lest* bur 
den&ame notice form, but has not re- 
solved the issue. 

Another issue EPA is planning to 
tackle is further testing of lifted chem- 
icals that may have potential dimmer* 
Also, EPA may designate a u«? of an 



What's What in Chemicals 



dat ^ "" u&t to P^*^ government 
. 01 « "90 percent of the chemicals 
today] would not have been 
[J* *>n the market." 4 One induatry e* 

t*r h p0ihl& out thllt pttiiciMin wou[d 
^ al »ly hav& remained in the Sahara 

Ch^^ 1 A ^'ft^p president of the 
Manufacturer* Association, 



It would be a simple matte? lo say tho 
lisl of 50.000 chemic&ts published by 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
begins with add anrl ends, wflh soma 
relatively unknown compound begirt 
mrtg with Z 

Bui the list is not arrangoa thai 
way. in fad rl begins with Formalde 
hyde and inida with a comp^ox pohy- 
mer, which is a mixture of compounds 
consisting eswntrakly of repeated 
structural units. 

The polymer's naim is 2-propenorc 
acid. 2-rneihy^. rnoihy tester, polymer 
ynth butyJ 2-proponoat«, etrwiylben- 
zone, 0xyb>«(2 T 1 - oth anedty I o ty -2, 1 - 
ethanediyl] bis(S-rnelhyl^-2propnn- 
oate) and 2-proponyi 2-m«thyt-2-pro- 
penoalo The polymer's common 
name is methyl mdihacrvlate, poly- 
mer with butyl act yl ate. slyrene. 



letfaathyfene glycol d^metnacrytate. 
and ailyf methacrytale 

The list also oontamft esotenc 
items auch as slime, &Jutige. and wa- 
ler In fed. water is Haled both as 
watew and as B*0 

One oxouc it^fn ie caahew nutshell 
Hquid. And part ot anotncr chemical is 
famikar Potymar--wi1fi moin«s<i& 

The rijst is not m aiphabetjcal orct^r, 
bui ft 43 orfortyjmfw ChomicaJ Ab- 
stract SeivJce Of CoSumtjys. Ohio, 
lists chemicalB by registry rturnbor on 
a frrBt-come. tlnH-served basis Wfien 
a chemical is invented, t\ assigned 
the neuLl avaitaibto number and thus 
registered 

The ERA contracted wttfi ihe Ohio 
fm-n to put together the list ot chemi- 
cals, which is arranged t?y CAS regis- 
try numtser 



existing chemical as a aigmficani new 
use, which would mean thai the chemi- 
cal would hove to cum ply with the re- 
porting requirements. 

Chemicals used in small quantities 
for research, analysis, or development 
are exempt from many of the act's pro- 
visions 

Men) recordkeeping 

Recordkeeping requirements will in- 
crease, up to 30 years for chemicals 
tfeftt affect the health of employees 
Under the act, EPA can restrict the 
use of a listed or non listed chemical or 
ban it altogether and can inspect any 
establishment in which chemicals are 
manufactured, processed stored, or 
held before or after their distribution. 
Any person who Tails or refuses to com- 
ply with any requirement under the 
act may be fined up to 52&QQ0 a day 
Those who knowingly or willfully vio- 
late the tow may be imprisoned for up 
to one year 

The cost of all this will be borne by 
the manufacturer and, ultimately, the 
consumer. 

In addition, EPA is considering test 
guidelines for new chemicals, "We 
would try to suggest what tests indus- 
try might want to run/* says Dr Ban- 
neirnan* "but we haven't set down any 
rules yet (except for proposed stan- 
dards that would be used in testing 




it shouldn't be zero, but also not every- 
thing." 

Mr Anderson, of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, states the prob- 
lem simply: "We engineers and 
scientists don't know a lot about exact- 
ly what is a hazardous or toxic waste, 
yet the public is demanding solutions 
tomorrow. 

,T EPA p s approach is virtually to eLu^ 

lIElitf the I'liffilMvA juHnriU'M 013 -I'Mii 

waste EPA says you will Locate a dis- 
posal site in one area wit haul even 
listening 1 co the private engineer 
When EPA comes out with regula- 
tions, there isn't, any room to apply 
judgment. 

"It's too much, too stifling " 



£*n, John C. Culver (D.-lowa) says 
that 46 million tons of haurdoui 
waste are disposed of eacn year 

chemicals For chronic human health 
eFfecta], Test standards are coming. 
That's the kind of thing that's evolv- 
ing 

Thomas W. Moonry. manager of 
technical government relations for 
Procter and Gamble Co , suys Mint test- 
ing guidelines "tend to become the 
norm with bash the reKuininr rind tlit: 
reguluted. They hem* she effeui oJ 
dampening new or innovative ways to 
improve leshng." He odds that testing 
is good and necessary, "but how much? 



Impact on Small Business 




Thqse who may be hurt the most by 
slnci administration of the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act are the smgltof 
cftomicaJ firms. 

Sen. John C Culver (D -lawa) says 
the ''cttomtcaJ industry is comprised 
oi a f aw giants and a majority of small 
and middie~$i?ad firms " 

The number of smalf chemical 
companies <n the Untied Statu *s es- 
timated at U50C 1O2.Q0Q 

One of town, tha AWWch ChemicaJ 
Co. ol Milwaukee. Wis., has recom- 
mended Eo EPA that chemicals pro- 
duced m &m&fl quantities he axarnpt 
trom ths promanufactunng provisions 
of the act. ,r H a product is relatiweiy 
nontoxic," 

The Hrm lists more lhart re- 
aaarch chom<cal& m its catalog and 
produces 20 to 30 new eiwrncafci 
each year 
Most of rts commercial chemicals 



than one ton, and seen costs, less 
then $10,000- 

"Tbos® am small orders, and wo 
have no assurance that additional or- 
ders will result ," seya Bernard E 
Edeistein, executive vice president 
and secretary of tha A Weft Co. 

He says shat rc-qumng enemas 
produced in smeJf quantites— which 
are sold to industrial usora< not con 
sumar*— to go throuQh the pramanu' 
factoring notification process couJd 
add thousands ol dollars 10 the cost 
of each. 

"The smaller manufacturer of 
chemicals may suffer," because of 
tfie act's administrator, says an EPA 
official, "The law is going to be ox- 
pensive, and il will cost the same 
amount of money wtiether the firm s 
Large or small. The big question mark 
at tWi point is how these regulations 
era going to impinge on ihe small 
business community/ ' 



Strong regulations needed 

However, biologist Paul Ehrlich* 
Bing professor of popukithon ntudies at 
Stanford University, feels strong ne*jo~ 
lahons are necessary. ,r t have to face 
the problem of government regtfla- 
lions right here in my laboratory 
but I would Father have them than nu« 
have tham/' he says 

Dr. Ehrlich says il Is t-xtremely dilfi 
cult to evaluate any threat from A new 
chemical. "If you take a compound and 
demonstrate it isn't carcinogenic, you 
atill don't know what it might do i* 1 
combination with other compounds 
that also may nut be carcinogenic N° 
amount of testing is going to answer 
all the questions. 

"We need to slow down and sw whJd 
is going on. We should ask what is 
really valuable/' 

F*f. Ehrlich *ay* si rms^m^ element 
in the debute over tojeic substances ^ 
that they constitute an us&iult on the 
life support systems of this planet/' 
Hj-iys release of low levels uf toxic suV 
h<j.ince*i can gradually hi;*1 I \vjst> t'CO' 
logical systems. "We should 
extremely conservative. These syotem* 

lire vital to our hurvmd ofid thut ^ 

future generations-^ 



Biting off a lot 

Fred D. Ifoeiier. director of regula- 
tory and legislative issues for Do* 
Chemical U. S. A. t say& "EPA is bitirtf 
off 10 much that the impact on imp^ r " 
ing health or the i?nvimnmE-nt may not 
be very significant EPA tg rapidly (# 
ting into too much bureaucracy/ 1 

The next few morn Km urn cfuciad l y 
c hr- outcome or the toxic: ftubstarice* 
act-, he says, "Much depends on wheth- 
er or not industry get* involved *JJ 
bringing the controversy to some kin* 
of conclusion. We've got the law* ft* 
not tfomg to no nwny." 
SATION^S BU81NK89 • AUGUST if 
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BEGINNING THIS FALL 
MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO WATCH 

IT 5 YOUR BUSINESS 



Prermenng this fall on TV 
stations across the country: an 
excihng new w&ekiy naif-hour 
Program produced by the 
Chamber ol Comrrwce of the 
United States ro bring business 
issues io !he target possible 
audtencd with immediacy and 
™ciact Moderator TV new 
personally. K^rnaSmatl 



IT S YOUR BUSINESS will 
provide a pufcdic arena in whicft 
loading figures Iron* business, 
labor government, and the pro- 
fessions confront important and 
Timaly issues and each other's 
Viewpoints Issues such as 
energy, inflation. taaes regula- 
tion, wages and prices, profits, 
to name a few 



For details contact BjN Oalton. 
Broadcast Grouo. Chamber of 
Commerce of the Unwed States, 
t6l5 H Street NW Washingfejn, 
D C 2006^ 42021 659-3187 

WATCH FOR IT 
ON TV THI S FALL 
BECAUSE 



SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 



JUNt SOUND Of F RESPONSE OH PAG£ *0 



Should Private Opinions Get Air Time? 



Should tv networks sell time for 
private opinions? 
The U- S, Supreme Court h*& ruled 
that corporations are entitled to the 
right of free speech. Yet, the three ma- 
jor commercial television networks 
have turned down advertisement* by 
two corporations that wanted to ex- 
press their views on today's Ihsbk 

Kaiser Aluminum ft Chemical Corp, 
sought to buy network TV time for 
three commercials dealing with ener- 
gy fc free enterprise, and government 
red tape Mobil Oil Corp,, whose advo- 
cacy advert isements in newspapers are 
wel J known, was similarly rebuffed. 

The underlying reason for the net- 
works' rejection is the Fairness Doc 
trine, a rule formulated by the Federal 
Communications Commission The 
doctrine require* LnziL radio and televi- 
sion stations, as well as networks, give 
equal time to persons or organizations 



to express oppotintf viewpoints The 
problem s* that if a cur-pur: it ion's com- 
mercial* advocating specific opinions 
are aired, the network or station would 
have to give a reasonable opportunity 
to reply to groups advocating opposite 
opinions, whether or not the group* 
bought that time, 

"We believed at the time that we 
were exercising our right to speak our 
mind," the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp. save "We were willing lo pay 
for the air time to run these commer- 
cials, and we clearly identified these 
messages as opinions of our company." 

An American Broadcasting Co. 
spokesman says: "Our news and public 
affairs programming sections deal 
with such subjects . Those who have the 
money could control the ideas or the 
atfuiLdti- wetting debate* if we did not 
have the Fairness Doctrine." 

In the opinion of the National 



Broadcasting Co-, "you get into a terrf* 
M*= public- intense problem when yoM 
start selling commercial time for ptf" 
vate viewpoints* — i rrespect i ve of whi* 1 
they are or who are the sponsors." 

The Supreme Court decision 
turned a Massachusetts state law fch.*' 
prohibited corporations from buyi^ 
adverttsementc: to in Hue nee the e!^ 
torate on referendum issues. 

In 1976, five Massachusetts eoroP*' 
men Hou^hl lo publicize (heir opp^* 3 " 
ituu c < ■ ;i |.ir<.-jKjsed iiinendmrriE to t nlf 
state constitution 

The companies and the Nation 11 1 
Chamber Litigation Center, which *0 
tered the case as a friend of the court 
argued that the First Amendment pif" 
mit* the expression of opinion on p^ 
lie issuer by buaineee organiwitions 

What do you think? Should tetcv! 
sion networks sell air time for prt****J 
groups lo express their opinions'* 



PLEAS* CUP THIS FORM PC* YOUR MPCf 



Wilbur Martin, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street K. 
Washington. 0. C, 20062 



Should private opinions get air time? 
Comments : 



O Yaa D No 
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Street address 
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HERSHEY HOSPITALITY W1L MAKE 
YOUR MEETINGTHE TOPS. 



When fm*f» ready to give 
Whit meeting-, conference or cot> 
v ention a lift, come up tn thePoeonn 
^^rah^y Resort In Pennsylvania's 
breathtaking Potronn MYftintains, 

Yotill find everything you'd 
?*pecto£ a truly line resort. , , 
Plus some pleasant surprises, 
perhaps the most pleasant 
"Dhis" is our staff of meeting 
planners^ They do all the plan- 

preparing, arrantrinffanii 
Jgtekingi You relax and take 
the twnpliments. 

A MR FOR f HE UNUSUAL 

All the detaife are taken £are 
f tf > ■ . with a special flair that's 
known as -Hershey Hospitality/ 1 
Your gruup will notice the 
difference the moment they check 
jn* We Bfive everyone a - welcome" 
Hershev Rar as a symbol nf all 
•™ aood th ings to come, 




Wn\'i r ih< ju jr 111 -i >f eve ry t h i n ^ 
^■makc yi.nir meeting run 
**nw*tMy, Flexible function rooms, 
! ; f J -^*e^ £^ 
^'fwaeatiulwi , ■? 
v Mj;d 

*Wipment ^^S^ 

ttiabwcl nf activities 10 help 
gp' people relax and unwind 
^ween meetings. 

tiolhmtwr 18-hdeFllA 
wiam pion * h j p course. Ten nis- 
ftW| mmitiir— Imfaxm and ouL 




Saunas, Horseback riding thru 
wooded trails. Even whitewater 
rafting m season. 

In winter. rhfn -V skiing at 
tin* nr-arl <y slopea. Plus ice 
skating* snowmabilinj?. toboggan- 
ing and sledding. 

We ran afso arrange special 




on to our fabulous night spot for 
your favorite coektaE Is and lively 
entertainment. 

BRING YOUR MEETING TO 
NEW HEIGHTS OF SUCCESS 

i . i bring it to the Pocono Hers hoy 
Resort. Well hrinp the whofi- rhin^ 
off perfectly. Well even bring 
yinirgnnip liquid from the near hy 
Serai itan/W i 1 kes-Barre A i r port 
in ourerimplirnentarj 1 limousine IT 




activities like hay rides* 
- k'itfh rides, splash 
0f parties and cam pf i res. 
And those are jurt 
the daytime activities*. 
Your evenings will Ittgin with 
marvelous meals. Then. 

.HERCQ* 



POOONO 
HERSHEY 
RESORT 

WhilTlUvm.rAl^l 

»hwf h,i t.M.r i hi. v\ rHrfijiik^Nt-Bii. 

fimt»KiLi if of I -HO 

Ti.ll J ns-: l-WJOirM-WMH) 

i I mm K:Mp-i-|iJ fc \H SIMI-V^ttM! 



CONSUMER SURVEY 



Inflation Is Pinching 

Harder 



America* consumer* are worrying 
k mare and inor* about inflation's 
impact on their real income* according 
to the quarterly consumer survey con 
ducted by the Gallup Organisation for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, Concern about making ends 
meeT intensifies consumer rettclitnui 
the gasoline shortage 

Almost three fourths of the 1,511 
consumers interviewed across the 
country think that the energy situa- 
tion is serious, but 69 percent believe 
that there is enough gasoline without 
allowing prices to increase through de- 
control 

Aaked if they prefer increased fuel 
and gasoline prices or rationing to re- 
duce consumption. 44 percent prefer 
rationing, 26 percent favor increased 
prices, while 21 percent said neither is 
a good idea 



Hard- 

The fact that consumers feel hard- 
pressed by inflation and Saxes may ac- 
count for the fnreater support for ra- 
tioning rather than price increases 

Fifty-seven percent of consume i-s ex- 
pect their incomes to rise Less than 



pricee during the next 12 months, and 
56 percent expect their taxes to in- 
crease over the same period. Moreover, 
i>3 percent expect inflation to get 
worse during the coming year, while 
percent expect \\ u> iw The snow, 
and only eight percent expect it to de- 
cline 

Forty-one percent of consumers riuw 
view their liniinriiiJ situ a Linn as worst? 
than it was n year earlier, while 30 
percent see themselves as better or! 
As recently as December, these figures 
were almost exactly the reverse. 

Consumers who see their reaj in- 
come declining view profits in the 
some context as rising prices. It is nor 
surprising that 60 percent uf consum- 
ers think corporations are making 
more money than they should, while 
17 percent crunk corporate profits are 
reasonable 

Forty-six percent favor a windfall 
profits tax on the production of crude 
oil; 29 percent oppose the lax 

Although a large majority of con> 
numers think corporate profits are too 
high, 33 percent look to business firms 
to improve their economic well-beings 

Consumers were asked which — busi- 



ness firms, government, or labor 
unions— contributes meat toward 
proving the standard of living for the 
average person. Only M percenl (hint: 
government contributes most, while 2£ 
percent give the most credit to busi- 
ness firms, and 33 percent choose labor 
unions. Almost a quarter rephE'd thfll 
they didn't know 

Questioned an spending 

Consumers were asked: "'From tN e 
standpoint of improving the economic 
we I J -being of the average person, 
which do you think is likely to h* m«* 1 
helpful end effective— an additional 
dollar spent by the federal govern- 
ment, an additional dollar spent bv 
business firms* or an additional dollar 
spent by consumers? 

Business firms 
Consumers 
Federal governmenl 
Don't know 

Nine percent of thwk? snterv^ 
volunteered the answer that spending 
should nul be incrt'i^'d; thi^e consum- 
er* r+'fuscii to miik^ n choice 




Expected Irritation Growth 




Expected Changes in Consumer Incomes 
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Federal Nurturing for 
Female Entrepreneurs 



A* Tfts AiHPOftT cap pulled up to the 
i eoulhweai «f the White 

House. th£ driver saw groups of wom- 
W entering the if rounds and asked his 
f ,fl «Btniffer if the President were Host 
tr L§ a fashion show 

Stepping out of the cab, Patricia Clo- 
wsrt-y* businesswoman and former dep- 
uty administrator of the Small 
tiLi5jj|, ts ^ Adrmmfii.rjitioiL. explained 
thut. u wasr a di (Ft- rent kind of fashion 
not of attire but of initiative. 
7*e business women were there to per- 
"dpttte in the signing of a presidential 
orter cfltiibEidhinjf ft women's enter 
P^iae policy. 

The new policy, an outgrowth of a 
WO-yttar federal effort to help female 
& ntrepronour5 p sets up a ltvagency 
c *ttmiltee within SB A to promote 
^men/a enterprises. The committee 
* l M hfive it professional staff and will 
both government and bus mesa as 
rie ^Urce* to develop more female en- 
taepratwun 

*****r»e, example 

(iavernnriftttt almost always mirror* 
I m t which happens in the private sec- 
jf r " said President Carter before the 

fj s*s Garden signing. r, Ln successfully 
^plemr-niitTK this policy, we can set a 
^vo^e example/* 

/he new policy callH for cooperation 
^ir.h the private sector in seeking more 
^tiire capital for women business 
friers, increasing ^eir marketing op* 
^ntaii tries, und enhancing their tech 
ri| f^ know-how 

committee will also create new 
T^yeatlonal programs, new fedemi 
Phiciiremi-nr policies, and a data base 

Dr ilformaLion on female entrepre- 

The predi.'wisor to the committee, 
n interagency taak force on womun 
^itisato ownvna, reported to the Presv 
Iast year that only 4 6 percent of 
^ S businesses were owned by fe* 
T 1 '* data, collected in 11*72. also 
rhut ol thP 402,000 female 
firms, total annua] receipts of 
* A TlONH BUSINESS 



$8.1 billion were only 0,3 percent of all 
U- S. business recelpu. 

In response to the interagency task 
force findings. President Carter asked 
department and agency heads to devel- 
op their own affirmative action plans 
and to work in tandttm with the new 
committee. 

A memo from the President diactoses 
chf following: 

• SBA has agreed to channel S60 
null ion in direel loan* to female-owned 
businesses and will set up an experi- 
mental loan program for businesses re- 
quiring under $20,000 to start up or 
expand Both program* will lak*t effect 
in fiscal 1980, 

• SBA will also increase its attempt 
to add 1(5,000 women-owned firm* to 
iU Procurement Automated Source 
SyHtem — PASS— by the end of focal 
1980. 

• The Office of Federal Procure 
ment Policy has agreed to double the 
dollar amount of federal prime con- 
tract* to women-owned firm* to at 
le&Jl S160 million in fiscal I960 and 
redouble it in the following year. 



• The procurement policy office will 
also establish a data base em female 
entrepreneurs who do business with 
the government, encourage prime con- 
tractors to subcontract to female- 
owned firms, nnd explore the idea of 
dollar incentives to prime contractors 
who use femnltMJwned firm* ari subcon- 
tractors. 

• Thi* Department of Health, Educa- 
tion „ and Welfare will develop new pro» 
grnrrus for both public and private 
schools to explain entrepreneurial 
skjllfl and business enterprise as career 
options for women. 

Patricia Harvey, committee chair- 
woman and deputy assistant secretary 
nf the Treasury Department, says thu 
committee will concent rutc on develop- 
ing priori ti en for the first two to three 
months, 

Because of increasing duties at Trea- 
sury, Ms, Harvey is not sure whether 
she will continue as chairwoman. If 
tifae steps down, President Carter will 
have to appoint a new committee head. 

The commit tee s operating budget ii 
unsettled as yet Ms Harvey says she 




Surrounded by some Of the woman who wortvd for Iwo years to develop n federal 
*Hon to h*»p fvmit? »nfr»pr*n«yr», Pr»sW#nt Cirt#r ilgnvd *ri aioculivc order 
jetting up * 1G-ft0ency comrhittse lo pfomote wom#fl't #nta#prls#s. 
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Order your 
personal copies 
of these 
timely articles 
today! 

Energy 
Time to 

Get Moving p. 22 

LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 

The Tore Team Has 

a Winning Game Plan p. 44 

How American 

Business Shows Qfl p. S4 



Sffnd faut onfej antf check l£> 
NiliOrV* Suki^M fl*pnnli 

1915 H Slrtst H W. {20ZI 659-6025 

itovcoptet MAftiMi 

30 l£i 90 wpiai W ucn 

1 00 in SH>B cofwea .40 itch 

Mora 1f=*n 1 ,000 cop*!, pitis** -cull 

ffapriiM* kWi PAKX issues- are available 



Request our FREE complete 
new reprint catalog. 



FREEDOM 
2000 



Designed to carreer common 
misinformation about busi- 
ness, ttvs 22-mmute, 16-mm 
fifm has a science tic Hon 
framework end colorful Hanna- 
Barbara animation to make it 
surface for all ages Rental 
*l 5 for seven days Sale: *1 40 

ORDER 

Films and Slides to 
Explain American Business 
Chamber of Commerce 
ol the United Slates 

ttteshingron D C 2O0G2 

For further information, con- 
tact Special Projects Division, 
Chamber of Commerce ot the 
United Stales (202/659*61 83 I 




Learn what's different 
about Bally energy-insulated 
prefab buildings. 

Boily Bu-ldmrjs are nesvily inautaTsd with 4"' 
foarnad-ln-placa R34 Hg.kl uteihane . . Lo slash 
tumrnar air condil lining and winter hgtiNng 
costs A^somto^ any stea quickly from modular 
load-bearing metal cistf panels. Patented 
Speed-to* roinin-g system makes areetign easy 
. . equally easy lo enlargo or rsiocatsj. 

Let's discuss your raqiiiramsntfi . . preliminary 
Gnfllnn&ring driwrnga available at no cn&rcjQ. 
For fail action, call Laon PfJnce, VP/ Sales or 
malJ Ihia coupon 



Mir Caw A Ccrtrtr. Inc., Bally, Pi 1*5(r3 



Send for out new color col slog! d»bi. j^h a 
Ba3ly Buirdlrtp* wuna like thay will Htl out mwdi 
Plumas i*nd Color cilftloti 

Nafltg Prmnc 
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first want* to develop a atrutegy, rhtn 
ask for more money. 

"Well be Lakimj a fresh look at gov- 
ernment programs, including procure- 
ment^ loans, and manage merit 
assistance for women in buslneB*, 
nays Ms. Harvey, "to tltt^t'sninf 
what we need in terms of funding " 

SBA pledges funds 

The committee has been promised 
an additional eight 1o ten pr-Dfe>^icmaJ 
and clerical workers, and SBA Adroit 
istrator A Vernon Weaver Hp* 
pledged to channel funds from other 
SBA programs to help subsidize the 
committee through this fiscal year 

In addition, the executive order di- 
rects each federal agency to name 3 
high-ranking department official to be 
responsible For creating programs. 
£oals> ojnd target dates, and chnnn^linl? 
contracts. Joans, and other assistance 
to female-owned firms 

However, eayj Ms- Harvey, ^ we 
don't want to treat the federal govern- 
ment as the financial source for wom- 
en in business- That must come fr"" 1 
the private Hector/ 1 ' 

Rana F. Feh% executive director d 
the committee and special Assistant W 
the chief counsel for advocacy within 
SBA. explains that the committee will 
set up meetings in Washington aad 
around the country to foster eoopcrfl - 
T JiJN with financial institutions 

"We will urge them to make muf* 
small business loans to female entre- 
preneurs, support ta* incentives) for l»" 
vesting in female-owned enterprise 
and find new ways to raise capitnl for 
starting And expanding female-owned 
firms," she says, 

"The committee wilJ also consult with 
lawyers, accountants, and insurant 
agents for advice and will pneourfl^' 
major companies to increase nubc-tit 1 * 
tr acting to female-owned !srmn " 

Business for America 

The oarnmHiaa, she adds, will u*S? 
that women join local hu<unes£ orffai* 1 " 
jrotiDna such as chamber* of commit* 
"'Womfsi (Nitrr'-prencufii nienn l> L1|¥! * 
nan for America." myn fkma (THan 
non> president of the Nation* 1 
Ajwocrktion of Women Bualnefls 
m* an organisation representing 
female-owned U- 9- busirit!*tfies 

Their succesa will contnhute to thtf 
economic well-being of thte county 
The President's executive onttor te**' 
forces hts continuing piirtner^hip ^ 
wq rn en husiriBes owners in ntaki"^ 
-'i r h- they have equal access und opP 5 '^ 
tumty in federal cortlrflcttng h " 
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The Nation's Market Place 

fot Busilmii - Buy Buiirun* 



Classified Rates 
and Information 
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Executive Positions 
Placement 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Programmers 

Make Our Growth 
Your Opportunity 

J* ■ «itjifrviiunrtjii*!*i mil can hiwmflt 
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SCIENTIFIC SUPPORT 
UBORATORY 



WASHINGTON REPORT 

CLASSIREDS 

A NEW ADVERTISING RESOURCEf 

Washington Report, the weekly business 
advocate newspaper, offers classified adver- 
tisers an exciting and wide reaching resource. 
The first issue was delivered to 350 P 000 subscribers. 

Projected growth is 7,000 per week for subse- 
quent issues. These are independent, affluent bus- 
iness executives: 87% are in middle and top 
management 93^ own their own home; 
median household income — Ml. 923. If 
you need to buy, sell, trade, hire — or 
simply reach people with your 
message, Washington Report 
Classifieds are 
the way! 
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NAVAL SHIPYARD 
DEVELOPMENT 



Moving bU! 



METIER 
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FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
OCT AILS 
CALL TOLL FREE 
BOO 424 6746 

(krt W^irpgtofi, D.C 
( oil 65*90190} 

Of WltVB 

Clio* t Si«g*me« 
0*uirA«i .^rrtiipJfifl 

Manager 
W«hmijfofi Report 
PO Bci 1200 
M*hin«tcpn DC 



SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



Press Freedom? Maybe a Little Too Much 



Freedom of the pruit;. The first free- 
dom guaranteed to Americans un- 
der the Constitution* a freedom 
historically accepted an nearly abso- 
lute, is now being questioned in the 
courts. 

In June, Nation's Business asked 
its readers if they felt that the press 
had too much freedom. The response* 
w*re split, with a flight edge to those 
who felt that the press was perhaps a 
little too unrestrained 

Charley t' Hii^e r. president of Cata- 
ly*£ TbchnoJo&v Inc . Buckner, Ky„ 
mytF r 'The enormous power of the mod- 
ern media makes it essential that this 
power not be abused to further only the 
viewpoint of t he media. The real worth 
of any information is its objectivity." 

Mr Hager says that it is the "presrfi 
responsibility to report the news re 
gardteti of whom is helped or hurt by It 
It is the people's right to react to situa- 
tion* which affect them." Bur, he adda 
the people tire almost entirely depen- 
dent on t he media for information 

Although a firm believer in freedom 
of the press, D elmar K Gatzkf. rt»u- 
dent manager of the West Bend Co M 
Sheridan, Ark., feels it often oversteps 
its bounds "1 am strongly opposed to 
the media's apparent, disregard of the 
responsibility that freedom require*. 
Hones,!, responsible, and factual re- 
porting is essential for the preserve 
Lion of the First Amendment" 

James T. Anthon y, assistant vice 
pres7d*?nt of thf Olney Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn., Abin£ton. Pa, agrees 
"There is obviously too much freedom 
when stones that cause more harm 
than gund an> printed Oftentimes, the 
decision of whether or not to ran an 
article fa decided by someone whew job 
depend* upon crating controversy, 
good or had," 

Jim QjjgfcJEBtof if Hm Ptaiwiew 
Hcporitr-Nttus* Plain view, Texas, came 
out on the side of the press "If 1 were a 
hu*im*S5irtt;m who *u>\r <>r who made 
shoddy and dangerous products, I 
might think the press had too much 
freedom Or if 1 were a public official 
who was competent only at tfeuim* 
rk-ctrd ] ruitfht think that the press 
had too much freedom But if I were an 





Trti PfVtv rt. riirt'vUvr uf public a ffaint, 
WDBf/ TV. Roanoke Va-. setys thai 
tf the prosA ha a too much frr&donx 
40 do the American people 



J ack Ft 

Realty. [n& r Beihe$da r Jfct, say* th 
Ho one can effectively chn Uprise the 
omtfi&u* power of ih* presa 



r tdy Fotay . president of Jnsik Foley 
Realty, /tttL r 



honest, productive person who had 
nothing to hide, 3 don't think I would 
worry about the press having too much 
freedom." 

''Notwithstanding occasional abuses, 
our press, especially through investign 
rive reporting, has substantially con 
tributed to the sanest, healthiest 
freest society in recorded history,' 
save Guv in P Murphy, ju riatanr, gener 
aJ counsel t J. P. Stevens & Co.* Inc. 
New York, R Y, He doesn't think the 
ottos has too much freedom 

Nor dow Richard C. A Her, c ontroller 
..1 Stoufl'er'-i National Center Il iU'l 
Arlington. Va lit* olFer* a quote from 
Thomas Jefferson: 

"If I had to choose between a free 
pirn and no government or govern- 
iwnr and no free pnJGfc, 1 would choose 
th* former." 

Paul H- Smilh. Jr. . pre*udent of Paul 
Smith (ontwtinf Oa.> Inc. Tampa, 
Flu r answered yes to the question, He 
•ays: "The First Amendment rights of 
the press should not override the right 
of a defendant to a fair trial or the 
right of anyone who baa been damaged 
by libel or slander, accidentally or pur- 
poseful 1>\ to equitable recovery.** 

He adds that ''a credible and truth- 
ful press is at least as important tq the 
welfare of the country as a free press, 



and a jury is as good a determiner of 
truth as we have available/" 

I ^enm» F McClellaxL e pneraJ m^ 11 " 
atfer of thf National SteeJ Service Ce fli 
ler, JoLiet, 111., agrees that the pre* 
has too much freedom- He is concern^ 
that a reptirter who knows he lioenli't 
have to prove his facts may be * ^ D ° 
temp tod to print his opinion and nfl 1 
only factual material," 

FrankS Striffler, nre mdent of Fid* 
»u*m> Im , JL-Kor-^Ht, Ph., doe* n 4 ' 1 
think that the prewt has too much fre*" 
donv "Although the pre*^ should be 
held totally and completely accoU* 1 *" 
ahle for the absolute L r u t h uf what lt 
reports, its freedom should no! be ^ 
fltricted further in accomplishing th yt 
*nd" 

Lurry H Mfiiru^. vnr jin^i^M ^ 
human rf-snurco?. fnr HtiM^ll. Burd^H 
& Ward Corp., Mentor, Ohio, nay* th*t 
the press doean't have too much f^ 
dom, but it needs a more string* 
code of ethics ir bom of self-govern in*"* 
rather than imposed from outridfe" , 

He says that "the press has be*? 
compared to a physician whhoui il 
Hippocratic oath who, while wfll 
trained and possessing a sense of duty* 
would be in error if he randomly *° nl 
about operating on people without r£j 
*?ard for the effects of his procedure- 



PEOPLE IN BUSINESS 



Good Times 
Roll in the 
Rainbow Room 

T °ny M a y ane j ^ mri Qaiy are connots- 
^ 5Jr s of having a good lime They savor 
^ s atmosphere That seeps from a 1 930s 
deco mixture of walls covered with 
jj^ors and plum«lor&d sHN, gdden 

arna^K draperies, and a majestic two- 
^fled ceiling srudded with brilliant crys- 

a| chandeliers Thoy tune in to the 
^QOlh, sweet sounds of Sy GFiver's 

flfl d far all seasons . They dme with de 
'Bhl on Ihe delectable dishes turned out 

V a k-ichan that cooks everything to 
^dsr whj|o producing a thousand dm- 
ner s on a busy Saiurday. 
'1- all Happens on the 651 h Moor of New 

otk Cry* Rockefeller Center in the fa^ 

^ Rainbow Room whera celeonbes 
^ Joan Crawford. Etea Maxwell, and 

wia Swanson were once weekend 
r *gulars. 

Mr. May, an immigrant from Italy, and 
f D 3ly. an immigrant from IreJand, took 
rj er ^nagement oi the Rainbow Room 
1975 when as Mr. May explains, "ihe 
^erauon was hurling. Rockefeller Cen- 
^r, from whom we lease. wa$ almost 
**dy to sell in*? table? and chairs: 1973 
[IS?* were tot*gh years. 

1 'he 1jrst ihmg wo did was r&nlroduce 
^ music— the Rainbow Room bad 

danceless since- P&arl Harbor. We 
^ fte 'ucfcy in ouj timing. The worst of 

2 'Session was over, find we caught 
^ccnornjc upswing " 
h e partners, who are as cfiflerpnt as 

JJ* 6 ** and pDtaloss. are symbiotic fn 
tovT appfoac ^ t0 people have a 
IJpti time?. "We offer a 'complete eve 
^ ^avs Mr Daly, 'You can have 

arkf* al<3 ' * hlle en l°V in 9 ^ vlew - 
dance, and then retire to the Rain- 

* ^n|| for a nightcap and entertain- 

"® nl . Ihe scrt ol show revue you mughi 

^ a \«n Pany nr Msdnrl Where else rn 

Vork can you spenii four lo ate 

^ J""* in one place for an evening witrv 

popping a sma ,| f 0Ft un^" 

^ Mr May The Rainbow complex 

uniqyg environment. It s ideally Suit 

bcrTh° f ^ bl 9 0ccaS:,On — weddings. 

^ a V^. anniversaries — whenever 
JJj* 10 want to go out and celebrato 
Qj ^Shjng H't also (deal for enteriarmn<i 
^*Mo*n visitor* " 
^ 8 ut only tounsts go to the Rainbow 




1 jf ^ 

Brian Daly and Tgny May have a f*H-s»fe recipe tor pood times In Ihe Rainbow Radm. 



Room, right 7 And what native New York- 
er wants to go where ihe towns is go, 
right? Wrong, says Mr May 

The word lourtsi has an unlortunate 
connotation of some hick from the coun- 
try who doesn't know anything- But that 
creslure is a vanishing species Tourists 
today are sophistical ed people. I hope 
more of them come to ihe Rainbow 
Room/' 

Besides, adds Mr Daly, who began 
his restaurant career washing dishes in 
Dublin, the tourists enjoy Ihe best things 
any city has to otlm How many New 
Yorkers have been up iq (ha lop of the 
Empire Slato 8<Jl^^i^^g?'' , 

In addition to the lOuriM*. the Rainbow 
Room attracts today's luminanos such 
as Diana fliggs, Ted Kennedy, Dick Ca- 
velt, and Bartra Strei&dnd 

Zero Mostel danced a bora at the 
opening parly lor the Broadway produc- 



tion oi Ftttiftef on ihe Roof Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton swirled 
gracetutly around ihe revolving blond 
parquCM dance How beneath ihe behe- 
moth crystal chandelier 

And the folks from Ouluth. Denver 
and OiLSseldorl had a good time. too. 



The Bottom 
Line Is Free 
Enterprise 

Arch L Madden l0£t $10,000 worth 0 
frank advertising because Oi an editorial 
broadcast by ono Of his company's ra4io 
stations 

"Wo said inaT taxpayors money 
should not be sitting tn bank accounts 
that paid no mrerest " says Mr Madsen 



who rs president of Bonneville interna- 
tional Corp. "Citizen pressure caused 
the state to change its financial prac- 
tices. And the banks got over being 
mad All the advertising came back/ 1 

Bonneville. wh-ch owns radio and tele- 
vision stations in New York, Chicago. 
Kansas Ctfy, Dallas, Los Angeios, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Salt Lake Ctry. 
Haunts other fundamental rules besides 
the cardinal canard of '"don't upset the 
adverser " 

For example, SonnovilFe management 
put* the goal of profitability after three 
o1h&r& Community service is first, fol- 
lowed by personnel development an d 
QuaNty programming 

Profits have not Buttered, however 
In Los Angeles, we compete with 70 
radio stations." says Mr Madden, whose 
headquarters are m Salt Lake City 
We re number one In New York, we 
compete with 60, and we run first, sec- 
ond, or third Sometimes we slip to 
fourth/' 

But nobody is- fired Per slipping to fourth 
because "doing good and turning a profit 
is sometimes a difficult combination. " 

Community service rnsans more than 
Just contnbuting So the United Way or 
broadcasting public service announce- 
ments "Our stations are tocaNy orient- 
ed," says Mr. Madsen "The stations 
shouW be as much a part ol thesr commu- 
nities as the local schoote and churches. 1 

Quality programming sometimes 
means ludiCiOuS edrling. Mr Madsen, 
whose company is owned by the Church 
of Jesus Chnst of the Latter-day Saints. 
Offers no excuses for deleting objectwn- 
abfe lyrics in popular songs aired by 
Bonneville stains ' Our goal is to in- 




Arch Matfatn believes thai car 
ttrvlncQirm btfiorc profit*. 

»2 



torn and entertain cur usurers an-j 
viewers, not to offend their sartsibFiities," 
he says firmly. 

Disseminating mlormation about the 
present rs&ues facing the country is 
more) important to Bonneville lhan popu- 
larity ratings. "In the midst of an informa- 
tional hom of plenty/" says Mr. Madsen, 
" this nation Is starving. The people are 
economic illiterates. 

"Under Secretary of Commerce, Lu- 
ther Hodges, said once that less than 
frve percent of the adults in the Uniied 
States knew enough about economics 
lo vote intelligently 

"Our stations offer guest editorial 
time, Yet very few businesses take ad- 
vantage of that chance to explain their 
side of the story." 

Mr. Madsen scores business people 
who remain mute on economic issues. 
They seam to care for nothing but the 
bottom Ifcne." he says, "ignonng the boi- 
10m line below the bottom Ime: The pres- 
ervation of our free enterpnge system 
that makes all she bottom lines possible " 



Beauty Is 
in the Soul 
of the Carpet 

Doris Leslie Blau does not laugh at Ihe 
New Yorker cartoon of two men sipping 
cocktails Underneath 1heir feet is an 
Oriental rug. One says to the other "'My 
portfolio? You're standing on it " 

For Mrs, Slau, antique Oriental rugs 
are a living— she owns a New York City 
gallery— and her life "II isn't just invest- 
ment. " she says torcotul.'y "it is Having 
an emotional reaction to something that 
is exquisitely beautiful, shai gives you a 
warm glow every time you look at it 

"I go to a museum and I see Andy 
Warhol paintings, Everybody loves him i 
can"! stand him Ho SO up can 

is worth ihfjl much " 

Mrs. Blau believes thai an antique rug 
has a lile force that springs from having 
been made by hand, often by a family 
whose skills have been inherited and 
honed (rom generation to generation. 
'"And," she sn^s lUrrs? is a personal 
contact wilh an antiquft rug You walk 
barefoot on n There is an intimacy, a 
sensuality that few other art forms gave."' 

The aesthetic character of treasures 
thai come from places like Kermsn, Ka- 
shan, and Tabrrr in Iran pleasures the 
mind. The economics ol owning a pon- 
folic ol carpets pleases rhe pocketbook 
as weii 

Mrs Blau concedes lhar part of the 




Doris Blau dtafi with only Ihe finer 
antique Oriental rug* in her gallery, 

fascination ot Onental rugs si ems flQfr] 
their investment value 

"Europeans have always known ^ 
money is just paper/' she say*, "Amtf 
cans are starting to realize this The g n * 
ernment controls what money is worttt 
cannot control the va}ue of antique rufl*- 
More and more Americans are realize 
thai ihey are better off buying obje^ 
than having money in the hank "' 

A native New Yorker, Mrs Blau beg* 
her bu$rness career managing the 9 1 ' 
shop at ML Sinai Hospital She op^ 
her own gallery m 1973 m the hea' 1 0 
Manhattan's art and antiques district 

Distinguishing one rug from anolh^^ ^ 
best left to the experts, Mrs Blau 
phasizes, and you don't become 
by reading a few books. The field & ^ 
highly specialized that there are few ^ 
experts m it, 

The only way to buy Oriental rugs i* ! 
find a deafer you can trust, says M rS 
Blau. wtio has inspired the nece**^ 
[rust in Several thousand people SO ra 
She does not deal in ngw rugs, mo* ! 0 
which ana mad* in India and Pak^ M 
when? workers Copy Persian de^* 
"Copies never look the same, Th* 
don't have thai mner aura." 

What kind of people spend Sa.0°° 
S 15.000 on some thing to cOvar ^ 
floor? Not Just the wealthy 5«* Nlfl ^|* 
shelters, says Mrs. Blau. M You're m*** 
mx-me. you go out and spend SB>00° c 
a new car and a year laler. you ^ . 
year -old car worth half that much Or 



save a few thousand dollar* a year 



an* 



you watch inflation nibble away at it 

"However, you bring an antique ca f P^ 
into your home— whatever you ca^ 
ford— it changes your life, il makes* If*" 
private world more special and iLs 
^ lorever it s mystical ^ 
As Edgar AHan Poe put it 'The * 
Ihe apartment is m the carpel ' 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please attach ihe latesi arirtress 
labol fi'.-'" your NaiimVs Business 
covet, prmt your new address, 
and mall this form to Nation's 
Business, 

Important: Allow live w&ekft tot 
address change 

NATION'S BUSINESS. 1515 H ST, 
N.W . WASHINGTON, D C 20062 




Let the Free Market 
System Work for Energy 



raratDKNT carter has exhibited a sense of ur- 
gency in finding solutions for our energy prob- 
lems, both short and long range. 

For the busmen* community, which has long 
Advocated positive action, such urgency is 
soundly applauded, 

Disappointingly, the administration a new 
proposals seem mostly to package old ideas 
and to rely even more heavily upon govern- 
ment. 

In his speech to the nation on July 15, the 
President took proper note of the massive en- 
ergy resources in the United States, which 
amount to 24 percent of the world's supply. 

Unfortunately, he made little mention of the 
realistic steps needed to tap this vast fountain, 
which could largely cut our dependence on 
foreign oil 

Most importantly, he ignored the forces of 
the free market system which has made our 
economy the envy of the world. 

The decontrol of gasoline prices along with 
accelerating the decontrol of oil prices would 
go a long way toward providing incentives for 
the costly exploration for new sources of sup- 
ply, Thia would afao promote conservation. 



Another approach should also be consid- 
ered—the program offered by Ihe business 
community, as formulated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, As a realistic 
solution to many of our energy needs, business 
advocate* 

• Accelerating decontrol of crude oil prices, 
allowing the industry to commit the increased 
revenues to greater production; 

• Abolishing gasoline price controls, which 
distort the marketplace; 

• Relaxing environmental standards to per- 
mit increased domestic refining capacity and 
to boost production of other forma of energy; 

a Establishing more realistic regulations on 
solid waste disposal; 

• Making better use of energy sources on 
public lands; 

e Accelerating the direct use and produc- 
tion of coal; 

• Reaffirming the nation's commitment to 
auclear power, 

• Encou raging conservation. 

We must be serious about this energy battle, 
and we should use all the weapons at our dis- 
posal. 0 



hi 1919, Fruehauf plans to invest a record 
$90 million to meet growing world needs. 



FruchAuf* ai mm it men u> increase ^apitnl expenditures 
for new plants and tUjuipmcni ha* hceume-ovtr the 
year* -an important rmn k>l the Hruchiiuf iradiikm of 
meeting our nation's total transportation need*. And 
■he worlds 

For example, we've in Mulled Line ol (he LarKcm dry- 
dodti on the Atlantic corn to expand our Jacksonville 
Shipyards. And ano-lher at M-iryJund Shipbuilding & 

Out rapidly growing market in Alia and the Wcsi 
* Wsr wJI he net M trom our new Fresno trailer pluii. At 



the same time* the Paccco plant an (iultportt Miumippi 
his been enlarged And u new Kelsey-Hayc^ wheel plant 
in Scdaha. Missouri, has been addud 

Our Research & Devckipmcnl si:a4t also workinc at 
a reeord pace in tmkr to find new and belter ways oj 
moving gwxU and product* acruats. the uouniry. Actm* 
she world 

l-md out mure about the exf andini^ world ol F rue haul 
b\ writing hir our Annual report. Hrurh.au t Corporation, 
Ik pi JlMOii H.n pc j. 1'JcEfni!, Mkhiiun IS 232 



lYuehauf A 



Cinlfll K*pr»uJiriHr* I in MitEuins 



I hf |j^k-wrm!lc Shipyard h tthdjv 



Give your cola 
that Seven touch. 



3*J 



Seagram's 7 & Cola taste like they were made 
for each other. Pour IVi oz. Setigrarn s 7 over ke. 

sJL'Jd cola and ymm^h with h\m\ Twngrvnl hislv*. 

one great drink. Eryoy our quality in migration, 



) 



Seagrams ? Crown 

Where quality drinks begin. 




! 



